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THE DARK MILE 


Proverss are the codified experience of the 
human race. There is the proverb that “ mis- 
fortunes never come singly.” It is a saying 
which has an immense amount of evidence in 
its support. Explain it as we will, the fact 
would seem to be that one thing leads to another 
of the same class. 


¥ * * * * 


One Sunday, long years ago, I was reading 
as the morning lesson the first chapter of the 
Book of Job. Iwas launched on that so poignant 
passage beginning at verse 13: 

“And there was a day when his sons and 
daughters were eating and drinking wine in 
their eldest brother’s house: and there came a 
messenger unto Job, and said, The oxen were 
plowing and the asses feeding beside them: and 
the Sabeans fell upon them and took them away ; 
yea, they have slain the servants with the 
sword: and I only am escaped alone to tell thee. 
While he was yet speaking, there came also 
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another and said, The fire of God is fallen from 
heaven and... the sheep. . . . While he was 
yet speaking, there came also another... 
the camels! and the young men! and while he 
was yet speaking... another . . . thy sons 
and daughters . . . are dead!” 

At the reading the little church became still, 
so that I could scarcely continue. The silence 
acquired that quality which I have known it 
to possess in a lonely place at high noon and in 
great heat, when it makes one afraid. I could 
not keep my eyes on the printed page but had 
to raise them. And what I saw was something 
which for the moment brought me to a stand- 
still. In those days and in every church of 
that order, the congregation followed with open 
Bibles the reading of the sacred text—a habit 
which, where it has lapsed, ought to be recovered, 
even though stern measures be required. 

But at that moment, as I saw when I raised 
my head, every eye was fixed on me. And 
there in his front seat just beneath me, was a 
rough hard-bitten old man who, late in life, and, 
as he confessed, after a coarse journey, had 
opened his heart to Christ. The tears were 
dropping unheeded from his shaggy beard upon 
the open page. It was with difficulty I resumed : 
“And he said, Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, and naked shall I return hither: the 
Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away: 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
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What I felt then, and it is something which 
I have my own reasons for knowing more 
assuredly now, was, that as I was reading of 
blow upon blow falling upon the head of a man 
of Chaldza thousands of years ago, those simple, 
thoughtful people were saying to themselves: 
** How like life that is!” 

It may very well be that, looking back, 
and seeing things foreshortened, life is apt to 
present itself to us in patches which are either 
very dark or very white. In consequence, our 
recollection may be inaccurate. We may at- 
tribute to some period more of one sort of 
experience than actually came within the 
period. 

And again, as we get older we come into the 
zone where the sombre effect of life and of the 
natural order is more apparent. Those who 
when we were twenty were thirty and almost 
our contemporaries, now that we are fifty are 
moving up into the front lines, where casualties 
are more frequent, and where, when there is one 
casualty, for that very reason there may be 
another and there may be many. 


* * * * * 


And, further; there are blows or misfortunes 
which by their very nature form groups and 
companies and even battalions. A fever which 
strikes one child in a home is apt to strike 
another and to run its-course. So that an 
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anxious mother looking back upon those days 
may feel that it was “a Dark Mile.” 

Or the head and bread-winner of a home may 
fall ill; and this for the vast majority of us 
means that his work suffers. Indeed there are 
those—I trust they are becoming fewer and 
fewer—who may lose their place and fall out of 
the ranks because of some illness which lasted 
longer than the terrible machine of modern life 
could endure. 

But short of that, an illness may lead on to 
straitened circumstances: it may even lead to 
poverty. It may weaken a man’s nerve, so that 
there follows a horrid time of anxiety and 
diffidence. This in turn incapacitates the man, 
whereupon his very eagerness to show himself 
competent may lead to excitement and to the 
committing of errors; and these in turn may 
reduce his grade. . 

Looking back upon such a time—which may 
spread over weeks or months or years—if a man 
has recovered and later can turn a quiet eye 
back across his life, he will say: “That was 
aDarkiMile.? 


* * * * * 


Certainly life sometimes practises that jiu-jitsu 
stroke—a double stroke. It gives you a push, 
and before you have recovered your balance, 
another. “‘ When he had spent all, there arose 
a mighty famine in that land.” Jesus also had 
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noted that that is how things happen. And a 
psalmist cries out to God, “ All Thy waves and 
Thy billows are gone over me”; though he, 
good man, was not overwhelmed. He antici- 
pated Browning, who wrote : 


* And still, as the day wore on, the trouble grew, 
Wherefrom I guessed there would be born a star,” 


and shook his soul free from its misery with a 
song : 

“ Yet the Lord will command His loving- 
kindness in the daytime and in the night His 
song shall be with me, even a prayer unto the 
God of my life!” 


* * * * * 


There is a short stretch of road between Loch 
Arkaig and Loch Lochy, in that land of mountain 
and flood which Inverness-shire is. A section 
of that short stretch bears the haunting, eerie 
title of “The Dark Mile.” One summer day a 
few years ago, we set out from Spean Bridge to 
penetrate that place of gloom. I say we, for 
with me was an American friend who loves our 
land as only Americans can. We had seen the 
name on a map and had liked the flavour of it. 
“The Dark Mile ! ”—that promised a sensation. 
Yet somehow, and we neither of us cared to 
inquire precisely how, from day to day we put 
off going. One day the weather was too threat- 
ening. We made the obvious joke that it was 
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dark enough where we were. On another day 
the light was too victorious and pronounced ; 
we agreed that on such a day “The Dark Mile” 
would be too entirely out of its context. Still, 
there were average days when we might have 
set out. And yet somehow we did not set out. 
There was always a book to finish, or a letter to 
write, or the anticipated arrival of visitors. 
Until one day I said: ‘“‘ Look here, old man, 
the real truth is, we are both of us a little 
afraid!” ‘To which in a flash he replied: 
“‘T believe you’re dead right!” 

There was then only one thing to do; and 
we did it. We set out. It was arranged that 
he and I should make for Loch Arkaig, traverse 
the road to Loch Lochy, passing through “The 
Dark Mile” by the way. The others, with 
firewood and good cheer, would keep on inner 
lines and we should all meet by the shore of 
Loch Lochy. 


* * * * * 


It is no long journey—a couple of hours’ steady 
walking at most. We set out at a good pace 
and somewhat sternly. When we spoke it was 
always with a forced jauntiness and laughter, 
even as a dog barks in order to comfort itself. 

But solvitur ambulando. As we warmed up, 
our minds also awoke. We have much in 
common ; and in final prejudices we are almost 
entirely at one. We are both, too, of an age to 
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have cut our wisdom-teeth theologically! The 
consequence was that we had such a genuine 
communion of ideas and recollections and antici- 
pations that at this distance I can recall nothing 
definite except that “our heart burned within 
us as we talked and walked.” 


* * ¥ * * 


I often feel that I owe many apologies to 
Nietzsche. I make one now. Nietzsche issues 
the order that we pay heed only to such thoughts 
as occur to us while we are walking. 

We walked and talked, and our hearts burned 
within us. The sun also, which had been con- 
tending all morning for a place for its booth had 
fairly established itself. We suddenly realised 
that we had been pegging on and were heated. 
We stopped. We looked up and around. Little 
clouds were lying about the field of heaven, like 
sheep. “ Eh, my!” said my friend, though he 
could have quoted “‘O world as God has made 
it!” in half a dozen languages. “Eh, my!” 
Whereupon a lark took up the strain and played 
us through a kind of canyon. 

In another half-mile, as it seemed, we came 
within sight of water. “ What’s this? ” said I. 
But even at the moment I knew it could be 
nothing but Loch Lochy, and the end of our 
journey. A little farther on we came within sight 
of rising smoke. And round a slight bend in the 
road we walked into the circle of our friends. 
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“Well, what about ‘The Dark Mile’?” 
quizzed this one and that; for they had teased 
us. We looked at each other, my friend and I, 
and said in a kind of duet: ‘‘ We never saw any 


Dark Mile! ” 
* * ae Pd eS 


Later, when we had feasted and refreshed 
ourselves, my friend shouted at me: “I say, 
let me see that map!” Five minutes later he 
got up from the bank, the map hanging about 
his knees. ‘‘ What a world! What a country! 
I say, that was ‘The Dark Mile’ and we were 
standing in the heart of it just there in yon 
canyon where the lark rose!” 


II 
“THIS AMBIGUOUS EARTH ” 


“With this ambiguous earth 
His dealings have been told us.” 
—Alice Meynell. 


Tue passing of Alice Meynell must have brought 
something like the two minutes’ respectful 
silence into the breasts of thousands. I was out 
of the way of domestic news when the notice of 
her death was given: the first information I 
had was that which gave to the world the sum 
in pounds sterling of all her earthly possessions. 
There was a wonderful dignity about that—the 
total being something less than would be re- 
quired to buy a fairly good English-made two- 
seater run-about! J remember reading some- 
where and this recently—it must have been in 
one or other of those moving and invaluable 
books on Greece which have appeared of recent 
years, books by Murray, MacKail, Zimmern, 
Bury, Burnet, Bevan, each a treasure and a 
sanctuary—that in the great period, the Peri- 
clean period, there descended upon the men of 
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Athens a profound distaste for personal aggran- 
disement. It was not that citizens vied with 
each other as to whose gift to the city should 
be the most worthy : it was simply that a mood, 
such as in one form or another would seem to 
be inevitable to man, just at that time became 
due, disposing and enabling men to do beautiful 
and unselfish things almost with greediness. 
Such a mood or something like it, would seem, 
I say, to be inevitable to man. It sometimes 
takes hold of an individual. It scmetimes has 
fallen upon a multitude. A season of the soul 
when winter came abruptly to an end; and, in 
the life of the spirit, branches, which yesterday 
were bare, in a day were clothed with leaves. 
I am quite sure that in our own day there are 
many everywhere who are only needing a very 
little more courage to leap into the great freedom 
of being almost poor. 

When we read in the Press that Alice Meynell 
had “ left ’ so much, we knew that that was a 
very small part of her legacy. We celebrated 
the occasion to ourselves with the final motto 
of our faith “’The things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” Which, in the case of one I know, 
led on to: 

“ God be thank’d, a man boasts two soul-sides 


One to meet the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her.” 


And even although he was aware all the time 
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that it was an inconsequent quotation, he 
allowed his mind to go on with it; for the lines 
do embody that subtle sense of superiority to 
common aims and prizes which is the only crown 
that many can hope for in this world. 

No: that modest and even pathetic little 
sum was not her legacy. For she has left to us 
the fine travail of her spirit in poetry and in 
prose. And more than that, towering over that 
indeed, it was she who with her husband helped 
to give Francis Thompson—the greatest since 
Browning—to the world. But there is one of 
the great stories. 


* * * * * 


I do not grudge having bought a book, if it 
has left to my mind even one fresh and fruitful 
word. For a fresh word is a new light upon 
life, is indeed a new point of view from which 
one may see afresh the entire scheme of things. 
From the “ Poems” by Alice Meynell (Burns & 
Oates, 1913), one luminous solving word I have 
always cherished. There are felicities of phrase, 
and true insights, by the handful. But one 
word, which in a poem of that volume she applies 
to life, has helped me round many a dead-centre. 
Indeed it is one of the last words upon every- 
thing. The poem “Christ in the Universe” 
begins : 

““ With this ambiguous earth 
His dealings have been told us,” 


II 
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That word “‘ ambiguous” applied to this earth, 
to life, to all things, remains, in my mind, as 
the gift to me of that particular volume. From 
the eagerness with which I hailed it, I conclude 
that it was a word for which I had long 
been looking. A great word is a word which 
reaches us in the fulness of the times and reveals 
the thoughts of many hearts. The word 
“ ambiguous” applied to life, is such a word. 
It concedes all that even the most disheartening 
interpreter of this world can say about it—about 
nature, about. history, about the apparent 
futility of a human life: it concedes all that the 
saddest and most bitter commentator on human 
existence can prove or can insinuate. It does 
not deny Hardy’s right to describe us men and 
women as “’Time’s Laughing Stocks,” or Miss 
MacAulay’s freedom to label it all as a tale 
:“Told by an Idiot.” To say that life is “ am- 
-biguous” is to confess that there is a case for 
the disheartening view. But, on the other hand, 
‘to say that life is “ambiguous” is at least to 
reserve the verdict. It is to claim that here as 
elsewhere a negative cannot be proved. It is 
to send back the report to a committee of one, 
and that one—Everyman. To say of life that 
it is ambiguous, is to say that whether one shall 
curse life or bless it is a personal matter; and 
the fact that you curse it is no proof that you 
are right, but simply that you are such an one. 
For, as the logicians say, “ Una occasio, cadit 
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inductio”’ ; and, to say no more, the solitary veto 
of Jesus upon a final discouragement with regard 
to life will always stand ! 


* * * * * 


To students and scholars I need not say that 
there is nothing new in all this. All that I am 
Saying is that, at a particular moment in the 
thought of our time, it was given to Alice Meynell 
to suggest that word “ ambiguous.” I think 
it is a profounder and more} subtle word than 
Wordsworth’s “unintelligible.” It is also a 
more stirring word. “ Unintelligible ”’—if that 
is the last word, why, then it is the last word. 
But ‘“‘ ambiguous ” !—if that be the worst that 
can be said of life, and it is in fact and in logic 
the very worst—that life presents a scene where 
there is indeed much evil, but where also there 
is much good ; a place where indeed the sun sets, 


but a place likewise where the sun rises; a place | 


of tears, but a place also of a wonderful laughter ; 
if that is all—why, what are we here for but to 
augment the force and volume of the finer things, 
to fling ourselves on the side of the desirable 
thing lest it should sink in the scale? 

In fact, we are here to vote; and whatever our 
vote may mean for the world and for the future, 
for us one by one, our vote is the casting vote._} 

Once again, there was nothing new in that way 
of looking at life. Most of the new things indeed 
which are being said about life to-day I can always 
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recall from my reading of Browning long ago. 
He anticipated all the Pragmatists; and yet 
himself was something more. As often as the 
warmth of his heart is threatened, this is how he 
answers the adverse insinuations of experience. 
He will not pass on the problem to another, and 
accept the other’s ruling. He perceives that the 


) human problem is a personal problem. And 


there he might quote the very highest Example ! 
“ Sayest thou this of thyself, or did another tell 
it thee?” ‘“‘ What thinkest thou?” ‘‘ Whom 
thinkest thou?” In literally a thousand places 
from “ Pauline” to “ Asolando,” Browning 
used no other dialectical weapon. “ A good 
thing or a bad thing, life is which?” ‘‘ You 
call the chess-board white, I call it black.”” We 
are both right; but, if we are going to play the 
game, we must sit down to it, adopting as our 
own only such a definition of the board as shall 
not hinder our play. 


“© What think ye of Christ,’ friend ? when all’s done and 
said, 
Like you this Christianity or not ? 
It may be false, but will you wish it true ? 
Has it your vote to be so if it can? 
Trust you an instinct silenced long ago 
That will break silence and enjoin you love 
What mortified philosophy is hoarse, 
And all in vain, with bidding you despise ? 
If you desire faith—then you’ve faith enough : 
What else seeks God—nay, what else seek ourselves ? ” 
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The hub of the Universe is the individual will. 
The number of the beast, I once heard George 
Matheson, the poet-preacher, say—the number of 
the beast is Number One! Anthropomorphism ! 
you say. Agreed; whole-hearted anthropomor- 

hism, precisely as theirs is on the other side. 
Only I hold that mine is the loftier kind. For 
the ‘“ Anthropos”” whom I am pondering for 
guidance on life, is an Anthropos with a Mind 
and conceivably a heart—“A Face like this 
Face,” “A MHand like this Hand.” The 
“‘ Anthropos”” whom they on the other side 
seem to prefer, is a being with merely dis- 
graceful organs and faculties, and, as the saying 
is, “ not quite all there.” 

“‘Humanly speaking,” a student once began, 
upon whom an old professor of my own cut in 
with the perfectly irrefutable observation : “ my 
dear sir, there is no other way of speaking.” 


is 
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Sooner or later, we all come to know that, unless 
we can find a foundation for our life, we shall 
never do anything in this world, except—from 
the moral point of view, drift and stagger and 
go down. 

By a foundation for our life, I mean, something 
which we have at bottom, and at the last ; some- 
thing away at the back of all our activities, which 
we trust ourselves to, as solid; something 
which, when we are forced back upon it, shall 
bear all our weight and let us sink no further. 
We must all of us know how in certain circum- 
stances to retreat from positions when we can no 
longer hold them, and to fall back upon some 
place far inward—at the very heart of things— 
where we are impregnable. 

No life can remain strong, surviving its own 
inevitable wear: and disasters, that has not 
some such impregnable security. And further, 
the only foundation and security which will 
really support and defend a man in the siege and 
assault of life, with its discomfitures, with its 
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disillusionments, with its possibilities—all of them 
reinforced and assisted by certain treacherous 
forces within his own nature—the only founda- 
tion and security for men situated as we are, 
is a certain personal confidence in God. Take 
that away, and although we may use a great 
deal of high-sounding language about what is 
left to us, strictly speaking nothing is left at all. 
Down in the last recess of our being, where the 
tide of despair must meet something which 
flings it back, there, in the last solitude, if we 
have not some personal sense of God, as a Reality 
and Fact, we have nothing. Nothing less than 
God Himself can rescue a man in the dizzy 
moments of human experience, when the proud 
waters of temptation or of self-contempt rush 
down upon him. 


* * * * * 


In our day, and recently, we have been offered 
many a foundation for our life short of faith in 
God as Christ has revealed Him. To the question 
which we, for one reason or another, are tempted 
or compelled to put: namely, What is the 
meaning of my life? Why should I go on? 
Why should I drag my feet along? Still more, 
why should I take the narrow way, the strict 
way, refusing immediate pleasures? Why 
should I take up duties, responsibilities, which 
meanwhile only harass me and make me 
miserable? Why live severely reining in the 
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beast? Why live at all, the moment life ceases 
to seem worth while ?—to these questions which 
the atheism and looseness of our time have 
provoked, questions which are so many varia- 
tions of the one question—‘“‘ What is the proper 
foundation for human life, and especially for 
my human life ?”” we get answers to-day which, 
if the matter were not so serious, we might enjoy 
as examples of humour and drollery. 

To this urgent question as to a supreme reason 
for living, and for worthy living, one answer is 
made—that living thus, we are helping the 
human race to ascend in quality and attainment. 
We are bidden emulate Marcus Aurelius—who, 
poor man, would be much astonished at the use 
that was being made of him—or some other great 
human personality. But what a remedy that 
is for the fierce and subtle maladies to which 
minds are liable to-day! What a remedy for 
one’s sense of moral impotence! What a refuge 
from the hell of remorse! What an encourage- 
ment to a man to pay his debts though he himself 
should starve! What a reason why a man, 
distracted with difficulties, blinded with worldly 
cares, should resist the awful temptation to lay 
violent hands upon himself—this namely, that by 
so living, his influence will survive in the race 
(which on the hypothesis of positivism is by no 
means certain) or that his name will be remem- 
bered (which, in the case of nine hundred and 
ninety-nine good people out of a thousand, is 
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not true); which is of no consequence to a man 
in the actual toils of despair. To my question, 
“Why should I go on?” positivism can only 
answer, ‘“‘In order that humanity may go on.” 
But I ask, ‘‘ Why should humanity go on? May 
it not be that it has gone on long enough ? What 
reason is there beyond humanity why humanity 
should continue?” And I get no answer; for 
indeed, except on the basis of faith in God, there 
is no answer. 


* * * * * 


If I go to those who claim for the purely 
realistic and scientific understanding of life that 
it is competent to deal with the whole universe 
and with the soul of man, if I go to them with my 
personal and urgent question: “ Why should I 
go on? For what reason ought I to bear up 
against the buffetings of the world, and to 
protest against the baser movements of my 
human nature?” I receive an answer, which 
if possible is more heart-breaking. First of all 
I shall be told—indeed they cannot speak 
otherwise if they are thoroughgoing—that there 
is no such word, strictly speaking, as the word 
“ought”; and, as for the baser movements of 
my nature, these have as much right to their 
play as other natural impulses; that there are 
no reasons for things: but only things. And 
the attempt is made to console me, by talking 
much of progress; and of development; and 
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of a movement in things which results in the 
gradual elimination of the weak—a picture of 
things which seems to me to be like nothing so 
much as the Car of Juggernaut crushing under 
its wheels the delicate bodies of little children, and 
tender-souled people. 


¥* * * * * 


These, dressed up in various disguises, and 
announced with much pedantry of speech, were 
amongst the ideas offered to enlighted people 
in our day, as possessing strength and comfort 
and a foundation for them in the midst of their 
much-agitated lives, as being able also to deliver 
them from those whirlwinds and tempests which 
burst over souls and often blow out the light of 
reason. Is it to be wondered that we are on all 
sides going astray; that in the best minds there 
is a boding uneasiness, as though something 
were about to happen? Is it to be wondered 
that the social fabric is beginning to show certain 
vertical rents, and that amenities and securities 
which were the flower and crown of an ancient 
discipline of the natural passions—the ancient 
sanctity of the home, the unquestioned sense of 
the value of life, the need of patience and the 
rest, are now in process of being openly denied. 

It is true, as one of our most serious-minded 
public men—Lord Morley—once reminded us 
that “ Heaven does not send in the bill every 
Saturday ”; but the bill is sent in. Things do 
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work out their own catastrophe. You cannot 
remove God from your public and commercial 
and private life; and at the same time have 
things as they were, or as they are. No more 
that, than you can remove the foundations of 
a house, and expect it to support itself in the air! 


* * * * * 


We all of us enter upon life with a flying start ; 
and we are well on our way—having accomplished 
our childhood and early youth—before we know 
where we are. In those early days, we may 
live from hand to mouth, taking short views of 
things. Our life at that stage is so packed with 
possibilities, that any wound which the world 
may deal us, heals of itself. And then, the spirit 
of questioning has not yet been aroused within us. 
We are enjoying that first harmony with our 
surroundings, that unconscious faith, which, in 
the case of most of us, is soon to be broken. In 
those days we need no conscious foundation for 
our life. It is there, an implicit belief in God, 
and that life is good. It is part of our general 
health and soundness—“ e’er the sun, or the 
moon, or the stars be darkened, or fears be in the 
way, or the golden bowl be broken.” But such 
a condition, by the Will of God, must change ; 
the first music of the soul, which was really a note 
rather than a harmony, must be assailed: not 
that we should pass our days thereafter in 
confusion, but that, under the discipline of 
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faith, the harmony “may richer, fuller be.” 
From one cause and another, that original peace 
and unconscious faith come to be destroyed in 
all of us. We, like our first parents, lose our 
Edens through the tasting of the tree of know- 
ledge. It is then, that we must find a new 
foundation for our life. We must find, and we 
must adopt, a point of view, a way of looking 
at ourselves and at the world, which will justify 
and which will demand from us the best and 
most faithful life. We must find and build upon 
a foundation which can endure the evils that 
we have become aware of within ourselves, and 
in the world—a foundation upon which we shall 
be able to deal worthily with our own immediate 
spiritual secrets. Without such a foundation 
we must consent to be mere victims of life and 
of experience, urged this way and that way by 
impulses within ourselves, or by the force of 
example, or by the fashion of the world. With- 
out such a foundation also, without that within 
us which at last arrests us, and calls us to a halt, 
and then speaks to us with a final authority— 
without that, we are without a safeguard in every 
perilous passage of our moral and emotional life. 

In short, every adult soul, every one who has 
been touched by the experience of life, must 
have a faith which reconciles him, and fortifies 
him, and sends him out into the world to live 
worthily. 

This original harmony—the blessedness of 
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childhood, of innocence, and ignorance, which 
Wordsworth celebrated in a great ode—is 
broken within us in ways as various as ourselves. 
But in every life the process may be des- 
cribed thus:—we become aware of things in 
the world and in ourselves which are to be dealt 
with on some deeper or higher level. Something 
discordant has entered our life, and we can find 
a reconciliation and harmony only by falling 
back upon something deeper, more inward, 
farther removed from the surface of things. 


* * * * * 


The Bible is, strictly speaking, full of nothing 
but this one idea, that every human soul, and 
every human society, needs a foundation, needs 
something at the very heart and centre, some- 
thing at bottom, something at last, solid and 
unmovable, against which nature and experience 
may act and react, and in the action and reaction 
man’s true life consists, and human society takes 
form and resilience and a certain faculty for 
survival. 

In the Bible, there is but one foundation 
known ; there is but one which is offered ; that 
one foundation is God. In the measure that 
a life rests and supports itself upon God, per- 
mitting God to deal with it from the inside, 
that life is worthy and secure. The heavens 
may fall, but as surely as God is, every life which 
communicates with God shall abide for ever. 
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Without such a foundation, ignorant of it or 
contemptuous of it, a man may build upen 
another which indeed is none:—upon his own 
strength. He may make a figure in the world ; 
but in the measure that his life is not built upon 
God, it is at best a natural thing, the victim of 
its surroundings. ; 

“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it. Except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman watcheth in vain.” 
Such is the comment of the Bible, made we do 
not doubt by some wise old mind which had seen 
the ups and downs of men and states. 


* * * * * 


A foundation is of course a secret thing, as 
the strength of a ship lies below the water-line. 
Outsiders, passers-by, may not know from any- 
thing they see, of what kind, of what depth the 
foundation is. Two houses may stand side by 
side and look alike; and yet one may have a 
sound foundation; the other may continue to 
stand only by the favour of the weather. 

So is it with regard to the foundation of life 
which Christ urges us everyone to secure. It is 
secret, unseen: ‘* Your life is hid with Christ in 
God.” One person may seem very like another 
in fair weather, and when life is making no hard 
or acute assault upon them both. As the two 
houses of our Lord’s parable behaved exactly in 
the same way, so long as the weather continued 
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to be fine. But the weather changed; the sky 
became overcast ; rain fell with wind and floods 
—and one house stood firm while the other fell. 
So one life may humbly and regularly deal with 
God, finding in Jesus Christ, God’s rebuke of its 
evil, God’s anointing for the holy warfare, find- 
ing in these the balm for its wounds, and the 
consolation of hope. And this life may seem in 
no wise different, during bright days and under 
average conditions, from another life which 
makes no regular acknowledgment of God. But 
in every life days come which try us to the 
depths, which test and unsettle our principles 
and theories and habits of behaviour. Days 
come, when one thing and another give way. 
One thing after another fails to steady us, or to 
comfort us, or to beat back some dark thought. 
We come to the end of everything that prudence 
or habit recommends to us. Soon we are at the 
very end—at the limit of our thought, at the 
breaking point of our endurance. The waters 
have wellnigh gone over our soul! In such an 
hour, we have either God, or we have nothing. 


* * - * * cS 


How true it is that all our social security rests 
upon those obscure innumerable lives in which, 
thank God, the foundations are not destroyed, 
for they are not yet even so much as laid bare. 
I am thinking at the moment of the immense 
number of humble lives that are holding on by 
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some obscure sense of duty, facing a daily 
thwarting of their sensibilities. But for some- 
thing they also would rebel; they also would 
break down; they also would fold their hands 
and let things go. But that something is there ; 
and, because it is there, they face the morrow, 
and put a cheerfulness into their voice, which is 
heart-breaking to one who is in a position to 
know what they are concealing. They pursue 
their journey not knowing how it will end, but 
only certain that it is their part to hold on. If 
for a moment they think rebelliously, they think 
again; whereupon, remembering something, or 
feeling something, in a blessed wave of faith or 
of hope or of love—in each case the sense of God 
—they command themselves to be still; or, 
such is the mystery of the soul and of God, they 
may even shout for joy and sing! 


* * * ¥* * 


We read in one place that when Jesus had 
told His story about the building of houses, the 
plain people round about Him “ were astonished 
at His doctrine,’’ and in effect said one to 
another, “‘ How this Jesus knows life!” 
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IV 


THE CHURCH THE CONSCIENCE OF 
SOCIETY 


It is the very business of the Church to be in 
conflict with the world. And every conflict of 
ideas sooner or later comes to be fought out on 
the field of human behaviour. It is foolish to 
say that religious controversies are mere abstract 
discussions. Sooner or later what you believe 
concerning God decides what kind of man you 
will be down to the last detail of your life. 

The Christian religion had not been long in the 
world until people, and especially its enemies, 
saw quite clearly, that it had come, not as a 
thing in the air, not as a thing which would be 
very glad to stay in a corner; but that it had 
come, as the Lord Himself promised, to send fire 
upon the earth; that it had come as a sword 
cleaving through human souls and human 
institutions, creating darkness even, by reason 
of its own tremendous light. I say it was not 
long until everybody saw clearly enough that 
Christianity proposed to take to do with every- 
thing. 
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People, for example, who have come to believe 
in God through Jesus Christ, are not going to 
buy silver models of Diana of the Ephesians. 
As the soul of man advances towards the light, 
certain trades must languish and die. ‘‘ Behold 
I make all things new.” Revolution is the very 
essence of Christianity. For Christianity is the 
Holy Will of God making room for itself in the 
world. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that almost the first sign that Christ has come 
into the life of a man or into the life of a people 
is that a fight begins ; what the Bible calls “‘ the 
good fight of faith.” ‘The Spirit of Christ in a 
man or in a people commits that man or that 
people to a career of dissatisfaction and amend- 
ment. 

The Roman power at a very early stage in the 
life of the Church perceived. quite clearly that 
Christianity was a force with which it would have 
to reckon. A little later, Rome perceived quite 
clearly that Christianity was such a force that, 
if she did not put an end to Christianity, 
Christianity would put anendtoher. It was not 
the stupid and licentious Emperors of Rome who 
persecuted the Church. It was the far-seeing 
Emperors. It was the good Emperors, the 
devout ones even, like Marcus Aurelius—it was 
they who cast the Christians to the wild beasts. 
And why? Because they saw, they felt with 
their whole being, that Christianity was a Spirit, 
a Power, which, like the visible face of God, 
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would one day make the whole fabric of Roman 
life intolerable. And so, they fought Christianity 
to the death; but it was to their own death. 
For by the year 306 the fight was over; the 
motto “ In hoc signo, vincite,” took the place of 
the ‘“‘ Senatus Populusque Romanus,” and the 
Cross took the place of the Eagles on the banners 
of Imperial Rome. 


* * * * * 


We can see the beginning of all that in an 
incident which occurred in the Church of Corinth 
and in S. Paul’s ruling with regard to it. 

About the incident itself I need say nothing 
in detail. But the fact that such a thing could 
take place, and could be condoned by a religious 
community shows us as by a flash the moral 
corruption of those polyglot peoples to whom the 
Gospel of the Cross was first preached. 


* * * * * 


We may sometimes think that the attitude of 
the Church of Christ towards certain things is 
too unbending : that she might all along have tried 
to hold human nature with a looser rein. We 
forget that the Church of Christ is the only 
Society in the world to-day which ever saw 
unqualified paganism on its own ground. The 
Church has never forgotten what she then saw, 
and her horror of it has found its way into every 
fibre of her life—into the documents of the New 
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Testament, into her doctrines and sacraments, 
into her discipline and her daily speech. It is 
this which makes Christianity almost morbidly 
suspicious of human nature by itself: she recalls 
the terrible slough from which, with such tears 
and blood, human nature in a measure was 
saved. Whenever a new movement arises in 
these latter days, which seems to encourage 
people to break away from the restrictions of a 
former time, which makes much of the mere 
gaiety of the senses; whenever any fashion 
takes hold on people which seems to pamper the 
body, and to neglect the mind and the spirit— 
the Church of Christ, that wise old mother of the 
Soul who has lived so long and has seen so much, 
cannot but be afriad. For it seems to her that 
we are once more tampering with a lock which 
holds down certain dreadful and subterranean 
things. 

* * * * * 


S. Paul had heard of a scandal in the Church 
of Corinth. He had heard too that the Church 
instead of condemning the scandalous person had 
allowed him, as we should say, to retain his 
membership. How did the Apostle propose to 
deal with the case? He had not a moment’s 
hesitation: the man must be put out of the 
Church! When we think for a moment, we see 
that no other course was possible or is possible 
if the Church is to be God’s instrument in the 
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world. The Church may be small; it may be 
poor ; itmust beclean. TheChurch is a Society, 
and members are admitted upon terms. Every 
man knows that the Church stands at least for 
purity. Every man knows that if he is living in 
sin, he has by the very fact put himself out of the 
Church. Every society reserves to itself the 
right to say who and who only shall belong to it. 
Every society reserves to itself the right to 
reject any one whose life or opinions are irrecon- 
cilable with its atmosphere and intention. 


* * * * * 


I am glad that in the New Testament the one 
or two cases of excommunication which are given, 
are cases where the person has been guilty of 
some quite manifest sin, as, for example, Ananias, 
who was able to tell S. Peter a falsehood to his 
face; and the case in Corinth of a man who was 
guilty of an even greater scandal. ‘These are not 
cases, such as have been too common, of the 
Church excluding a man who differed on some 
matter of theological opinion. Even there the 
Church has her duty; but it is one which 
she ought always to perform with very great 
reluctance and with a sore heart. But in the 
region of morals, the Church if she is to live must 
be severe. 

S. Paul then formally decided that this man, 
whose life was a public offence, must be cut off 
from the Christian Society ! 
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Observe the very words in which the Apostle 
announces his judgment: “‘ In the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, ye being gathered together.” 
It is not to be an act of mere anger, or personal 
resentment. It is to be done in the Name of our 
Lord, in the Name of that Holy and Spotless 
One, that sinless humanity which the Church 
lives to hold up as our ideal and as God’s desire. 

And then, there follow, not reasons indeed in 
support of this course (there was no other 

possible) but consequences which the Apostle 
hopes will result from it. 

In the first place, this act of excommunication 
may save the man. And there S. Paul has with 
him the moral experience of all lands and of all 
times. There is no great drama in the literature 
of the world which does not enshrine this idea, 
that the only hope of saving the soul of a bad | 
man is that he be found out. ‘There is no great 
drama in the literature of the world which does 
not enshrine this further idea, that if a man is 
really sorry for his sin, if his heart is soft and 
sore about it, he does not care in the least that 
everybody should know; he prefers that it 
should be known: in the case of a really great 
soul, he will insist that it shall be known. 
That, I say, is the unanimous insight of man- 
kind on the psychology of moral recovery: that 
one who is repentant of his sin, loves, for a time, 
the very pain of exposure. That is the burden 
of all the great literature of the soul, through 
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Augustine and Dante (bathing himself in the fire 
_on the seventh Terrace) down to the story of 

“Ned Bratts,” and “‘'The Scarlet Letter,” and 
John Masefield’s “ Everlasting Mercy.” 

That is what S. Paul said: that the only 
hope for such a man is that he, from the point 
of view of the Church, be put to death; that he 
be cast out; so that the truth about himself 
may confront him. 


“For the main criminal I have no hope 
Except in some such suddenness of fate. 
I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was earth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all: 
But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore 
Thro’ her whole length of mountain visible : 
There lay the City thick and plain with spires, 
And like a ghost dis-shrouded, white the sea. 
So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved, 
Else I avert my face. . . .” 


* * * * * 


In the second place, this dramatic judgment 
upon sin would purify the Church itself. Not 
only would it purify the Church to the extent 
of removing a manifest blot; but this public 
defence of certain final decencies would cleanse 
other hearts like a flame, interrupting any secret 
backslidings which otherwise might have gone 
on. 


And in the third place, by publicly condemning 
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this open scandal, the Church in Corinth would 
put itself in a right relation to the surrounding 
world. It would not be possible for outsiders to 
say that membership in Christ’s Church meant 
nothing, that the moral code of the Church was 
not higher than the general atmosphere of the 
world. On the contrary, they would be com- 
pelled to feel this rebuke by a Society which was 
determined at all costs to hand on the hardly 
won traditions of decency. 

Now that is perhaps just what we are here for: 
that is what the Church 2s, in its last and deepest 
idea. ‘The Church of Christ in its true idea is the 
intrusion and presence in this mingled world of 
ours of the revealed Will of God with regard to 
man andduty. She is, in her idea and intention, 
the lamp of God shining in a squalid place until 
the day break and the day-star arise in all 
hearts. 

* * * * * 


There are two great texts of Scripture which 
will confirm this ruling of S. Paul’s, which at 
the same time will remove any feeling of 
hardness or severity. 

The first is, the tremendous responsibility 
which Christ laid upon the Church when He 
said : ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in heaven.” ‘The Church of Christ is 
to be the Conscience of the human race, casting 
its light or its shadow, giving its smile or its 
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frown, its benediction or its reproof, upon human 
enterprises and fashions and motives. 

The second text is that deep and searching 
saying of S. Paul’s: “ Some men’s sins are open 
beforehand, going before into judgment, and 
some men they follow after.” 

That is to say, there are sins and sins: there 
are open sins and there are secret sins. The open 
sins such as drunkenness, licentiousness and the 
like—these carry their evidence on the surface, 
and their punishment you can see coming even 
in this world. 

And yet these, in the sight of God, may not 
be the most heinous sins: for there are others, 
sins of the spirit—malice, envy, evil-speaking, 
hatred, treachery—sins for which it is harder 
for men to take blame, sins which do not 
seem to be punished in this world. Their doom 
comes later at the judgment seat of God. 

Wherefore let all our judgments be made with 
this qualification, that we are, when all is said, 
mysteries to one another, that God only can 
pronounce judgment ; and that He will. 


** So, at the Judgment let’s stand mute 
We never can adjust it. 
What’s done we a’ may well compute, 
We know not what’s resisted.” 





V 
HOW WE LIVE UPON A SLOPE 


We get perhaps the safest and most compre- 
hensive view of our life here in this world, 
when we come to see that we are all of us living 
upon a slope. Life, either for the individual 
or for the human race, is on an inclined plane. 
It is because life is on a slope that we can never 
entirely dispense with a certain element of 
effort, or strain, or aspiration. We are always 
on the slope, and therefore we may never sit 
down—unless we take hold of something which 
shall keep us at least as high as we had reached. 
It is because this is how everyone is situated 
—on a slope—that men who have secured, as 
they think, all they want, who have attained 
to their ambition, become from that moment 
inferior men. This happens in so many cases 
that it has become a proverb; and the reason 
for it is that these are men who have presumed 
to sit down on the climbing slope of life, without 
laying hold on something that would keep them 
from backsliding. When a man becomes proud 
of some attainment of his, he has there and then 
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sat down on the sloping way, and is already 
slipping from his place. 

That we all pass our lives upon a slope, is 
a religious idea; it is indeed the only religious 
idea. If it once got into our minds as the very 
truth, we should know almost everything that 
we need to know for our journey through this 
world. For, if we had it as a fixed thought in 
our mind, that we at every moment of our life 
are standing on a slope, we should have for one 
thing that wholesome sense of danger and 
insecurity which is a great part of wisdom. 
And then again, if we had it as a fixed idea 
in our mind that we are on the slope, we 
should know which is the safest way for 
us to keep our face turned—up or down. 
Further, knowing that it is easier to go 
down a slope than to ascend, we should 
learn to suspect ourselves, if we found our- 
selves entirely at ease, without anything in 
our life that was straining us and taking it 
out of us, as we say; and we should, on the 
other hand, feel more secure and happy if 
we felt the pinch of some responsibility, the 
call and provocation of some duty, of some 
vision. 

And again, if we had it in our minds as an 
unquestionable fact that we all of us spend our 
lives upon a slope, and if we really tried each day 
to behave ourselves accordingly, we should soon 
or late come to see that what we need, what we 
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simply must have in order to live safely and 
properly, is that something be let down from 
the top of the slope, and that we lay hold on it 
asonarope. And there we should have reached 
the point in our own personal thinking where 
the religion of Jesus Christ meets us, for faith 
in Him is such a rope let down to us men and 
women on the slope, and at the top of the slope 
is—God. } 
* ar * * * ¥ 

The great word of our time is the word 
Evolution. It is everywhere with us. It is 
a torch by which we may follow darkly the 
very footprints of God. But everything that 
is of consequence in the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, everything in that doctrine which bears 
upon us as moral and responsible beings, you 
have in this phrase with which I am deliberately 
tormenting myself, namely, that we live upon a 
slope. 


* * * * * 


The science of the last eighty years so far 
as it casts light upon our dim way as men, 
might be compressed into this one saying, that 
man lives upon a slope, and that the whole crea- 
tion is climbing towards its betterment. And this 
would have been no discovery to us if we had 
read our Bible with open eyes. For the Bible 
is full of it—that man is, from one point of view, 
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but red clay—and you cannot describe him too 
meanly ; but, if he climbs on hands and knees 
upon a sloping plane, it is because with that red 
clay there has been somehow mixed the very 
wind of God. 

“We live upon a slope”: that is not only 
the language of our contemporary science; it 
is the very flower and fruit of the most vital 
century of our race. 


“The wish that of the living whole 
No life may fail beyond the grave, 
Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul? 


“* Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams, 
So careful of the type she seems 
So careless of the single life, 


“That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 
She often brings but ove to bear, 


, “I falter where I firmly trod 
\ And falling, with my weight of cares 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope thro’ darkness up to God, 


“T stretch lame hands of faith and grope 
And gather dust and chaff and call 

To what I feel is Lord of all, 

And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


* * * * 
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“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust ; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was zo¢ made to die; 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just.” 


* * * * * 


And what is that plaintive pleading in the 
night but a reminiscence of §. Paul’s more 
resolute and spacious speech : 


“The spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God. . . . I reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” . . . “ For the earnest 
expectation of the creature waiteth for the manifestation of 
the sons of God. . . . Because the creature itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. For we know that the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now: 
and we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for the . 
redemption of our body. For we are saved by hope. . . . And 
the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us, with groanings 
which cannot be uttered.” 


What is all that but a picture in words, of 
man upon the sloping stairs of life; urged upward 
from within; and, despite at times his chafed 
hands and bleeding knees, confident of his 
destiny, for he has a hold upon that rope let 
down from heaven, which God is drawing to 
Himself! | 


ed 
* * * ¥* * 


If this be the truth of the matter with regard 
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to our position in the world—and it is the truth 
—many things follow, besides those which we 
instanced at the beginning. 

The important thing for you and me is not 
“Where did this sloping process begin?” but, 
““Where, by the favour of God, may it not 
end?” let it be granted that man had the 
meanest possible origin, that this bodily structure 
of ours bears evidences of kinship with the ape, 
and the fish. Let it be granted that this tene- 
ment of the body which our soul inhabits had 
the lowliest of beginnings. What then? We 
are upon a slope! We have not remained on 
those low levels. Why did we not remain? 
Why did we begin to climb? Why not be 
content with the status of the ape? “ Look 
not thou down but up to uses of a cup.” 

For, when all is said—however men may try 
to obscure the essence of the matter by know- 
ledge prostituted for their purpose, however 
men may by much knowledge darken counsel 
and depress the native energy and moral ambi- 
tion of mankind—the human race, lowly and 
mean as were its origins, left these behind, 
began to climb, got on to the slope, and now 
must either continue the ascent, or else become 
hideous and a ruin, all—because from the 
beginning there was that in man, a primeval 
fire in the swathings of his body, which urged 
him out from the fellowship of beasts, and 
doomed him to the pilgrimage of eternity. 
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As an air-bubble rises from the depths of the 
sea and defends itself through its dark passage 
until it joins the upper air; so was there that 
in man, which urged him to leave those mean 
surroundings behind him, beneath him, for ever. 

Now that is quite worth saying: for there 
is spread abroad amongst us to-day, a literature 
which seems to take pleasure in humiliating 
human nature; which thinks it has done a 
good work when it has proved that man pro- 
ceeded from the original slime of the earth. But 
instead of concluding, that therefore there must 
have been some immense energy coiled up in 
man which urged him from such depths, and 
beseeching men to-day to “ Hold fast that which 
they have, let no man take their crown,” this | 
literature so far as it has any moral purpose, | 
seems rather to conclude:. ‘‘ Have we risen out 
of the beast ? Then back into the beast again!” 

Now, I protest that this is not only bad ay 
morals: it is bad science. | You know a thing ~\ 
not at the beginning, but at the end. You | 
know what was in the thing, by observing what 
comes out of it, or what it comes to. It is 
surely to the honour of an acorn that it wants 
to become an oak. And knowledge,hnepeaty... 
is prostituted when it is used to depress the 
moral vitality of man, when it tries to trip 
him up or shame him when he is making for 
some higher level, by reminding him of the 
degrading conditions out of which he emerged. 
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For surely men who say these things answer 
themselves. If man began in degrading con- 
ditions, surely it gives a hint of his true nature 
and rank, that nevertheless he did not remain 
Hy those vandidenta) 

/ To build a wretched doctrine of man’s nature, 
to deny God and an ascending moral career to 
man, simply because his body bears evidence of 
lowly relationships, is no more just, than it 
would be to estimate the full nature of man by 
considering exclusively his meanest physical 
functions. //Man does more than eat and sleep: 
he thinks; hie wills, he loves; he can give up 
his life for an idea: he can kneel in prayer and 
rise from his knees to endure, if need be, some 
intolerable pain. Man lives upon a slope: but 
it depends how your own face is turned, whether 
you Say it is a slope up, or a slope down. | 

My last point is this: we spend our lives 
upon a slope. That is to say, we are here in 
order that we may rise. To rise, it may be, in 
social position, in outward dignity; for to a 
reasonable person this will mean above all 
else, to come in view of larger responsibilities. 
Such prestige may come quite worthily, and 
does come worthily when it is but the effect 
upon the world of some genuine gift of the mind 
or soul. But the kind of ascent which we are 
here in this world to make, is an ascent in 
quality of life, an ascent towards obedience to 
the Spirit, towards the reign of God within us. 
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Keeping this in view, we see that God judges 


us, not according to our position on the slope 
—for it may be that one begins higher than 
another. God judges us according to the position 
we have attained compared with the position 
we set out from. In short, God’s inquiry con- 
cerning a man is likely to be not “‘ Where is he 
on the slope?” but ‘‘ Where is he compared 
with the point he started from ?’—I mean, of 
course, as a moral and spiritual being. God 
sees men, not some black and some white. He 
sees all mankind on the slope. He sees that 
some are coming up, and some are going down ; 
though we must never forget something which 
may be a comfort to one, and to another a 
threat, namely this: that from His lofty and 
uncontaminated seat, He beholds the mortal 
scene—in reverse! That is a familiar idea of 


the Bible, a comforting and disquieting idea ! 


7 


ceased 


* * * * * 
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VI 
A POLITICAL POACHER 


Tue title has no personal or contemporary 
reference. It contains no veiled insinuation, 
with which, as with a clue, one might reach the 
name of any living parliamentarian, weakening, 
if such a thing were possible, his public prestige. 
What follows deals with an actual poacher 
whom it has been one of life’s contrivances for 
my behoof that I should meet. 


* * * * * 


It was the cool morning hour of a day which 
had all the tokens of a hot and breathless noon. 
A “storied” river flows past the wayside 
station at which three times a day each way a 
train draws up. In the off-season that train 
itself has an unhappy and reluctant aspect as 
though it knew only too well that it is not 
earning even running-costs. But even as every 
dog has its day, so every train has its season. 
Were it not so it would be ruthlessly cut off : 
for, it is one of the not very nice observations 
from the book of wisdom of these latter days, 
that “‘ business is not philanthropy.” 
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I have seen that train (for it is the same 
set of coaches and the same engine) arrive at 
this particular station on a winter’s day ; when 
not one passenger descended: when the guard 
simply stepped out of his cabin, flung out a 
mail-bag, and then, not without a sad gesture, 
waved his green flag. 

And I have seen that train arrive on a July 
afternoon; heralded by a fierce whistling 
through the hills to the north; the guard 
stepping out—a harassed and responsible man, 
whistle in hand, as though to say, “ Would 
you holiday people please hasten, and do try 
to comprehend the anxieties that rest upon me! ” 
On such a day there are crates of chickens for 
some place of feasting ; maidens meeting youths, 
youths meeting youths! Golf-clubs, racquets, 
fishing-rods! But that will do: “‘ fishing-rods ” 
brings me to my man. My poacher was an 
angler. He looked a man of sixty-five. As 
a matter of latter knowledge, he was seventy- 
five. Beside him, sharing the same ribbed 
railway-form, was a fellow angler, of the same 
age almost to a day—as, with great glee, they 
both informed me. Each had a basket so full 
of trout that it would not remain closed. It 
was the annual “ fair-holiday ”—-and this was 
their way of spending that blessed week—when 
once each year the sky clears over a populous 
area to the North and for a few days we see the 
world as God made it. 
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They were friendly and talkative men; or 
they must have seen at a glance that I was one 
who would be hard put to it to condemn a 
poacher. After an exchange of greetings I was 
invited to sit down beside them. The politician 
was next to me and beyond him was his partner. 
I can recall, after seven years, every word. 
What follows is a literal translation. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ we are poachers and have 
been for the last fifty years. But, mind ye, 
only off and on. We’ve no time to poach 
unless in the holidays. And some holidays 
come at a time when the fishing’s not very good. 
Jimmy and me left M on Monday morning. 
We came off the train at B and have fished 
night and day since. This is Wednesday. 
That makes two nights in the water up to the 
waist. Of course, we use the worm and a lamp! 
It’s maybe not fair sport: but our time is 
short; and the railway fares nowadays are 
heavy. We don’t like to poach. But we’re 
fond of fishing; so what can we do? I often 
think the country is standing in its own light, 
not taking restrictions off fishing. ‘There would 
be less talk of revolutions if working men got 
back to the running water. You see, man, 
they all fished when they were laddies. And 
if they had always been free to fish, they would 
have been fishers to this day. And think what 
that would have meant to the country in a 
time like this. (It was 1918; and the war was 
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at its worst.) What’s the use of trying to get 
men to fight for the country when they know 
nothing about the country! What’s the country 
to the average working man in M reeie 
spends most of the daylight in the pit, or at a 

uddling-furnace: and plays football or watches 
other folks playing whenever the nights turn 
clear. On Saturdays, he’ll go in a char-a-banc 
as far as fifty miles to see a game. And you 
don’t do that for nothing! Jimmy and I went on 
Saturday when the R—— Rovers and the H-— 
United were playing nearby. There were thou- 
sands upon thousands there: and the least 
that anyone paid was a shilling! We stood 
away at the back of some ten or fifteen rows of 
men. We saw the ball only once in two or three 
minutes—when somebody kicked it up into the 
air. Ten minutes of that was enough for me. 
So we came away. But what kind of recreation 
is that for a man! 

‘‘ And then, on the top of that you ask him to 
leave his work and go away abroad to fight for 
his country! You tell him he ought to love his 
country so much that he should be blithe to 
die for it! But what is his country to the 
average working man that I know about? I 
tell you what it is: it’s the little bit of back- 
yard he sees out of his kitchen window: and he 
doesn’t see even that, for there’s always a washing 
hanging on the ropes ! 

‘*Now you cannot hinder a man, when he’s 
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down in the mouth, thinking to himself, and 
even saying to himself, and then opening his 
mind to other men who have been thinking 
the same thing—you cannot hinder a man from 
thinking to himself, ‘What’s the country to 
me? What difference would it make to me 
if the country was in the hands of the Germans, 
or the “ Rooshians ” for that matter ?’ 

“Now, take Jimmy here and me. We know 
the country. We poach. And it is not all 
for the fish! We sit down on the bank; pull 
off our waders; light our pipes—and, I tell 
you, I have seen and heard wonderful things 
that you will never know about if you only 
attend football fields. The quiet water, the 
cries of the birds, the hills all round coming 
nearer and nearer as the light fades. The moon 
and the stars! We know the country, and 
that it is a fine country, if you could only bring 
it home to the folks that have to live nowadays 
in towns all huddled up like hens, and worse 
than that.” 

“What would you do then?” I ventured. 

“Ah, well, there you beat me! I some 
times wonder whether things have not gone 
too far for any betterment. But we might 
try; it’s never too late to try. And it would 
have a wonderful steadying effect upon men 
and women if they got to hear that the kind 
of grand folks were proposing to do something 
for them. I mean something more, say, than 
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opening a bazaar or a sale of work. That is all 
right so far as it goes; but it goes no length. 
No; if it got to be known that the grand folks, 
the rich folk, the folk that own the hill-sides 
and the water, would not mind seeing men and 
women, say in the long clear nights, or on 
Saturdays, wandering about, getting a view 
here and there across the country, or casting 
a line like Jimmy and me, I believe it would 
do more to bring us all together than anything 
you can doin Parliament. We’re not a quarrel- 
some folk. Even some of the men that have 
gone up to London—I knew their fathers—they 
are not out for blood or anything of that kind. 
But they’ve got it into their heads that things 
are not fairly divided. But to get back to the 
fishing ! ” 

“Yes,” I repeated. “‘ What would you pro- 

ose? How would you begin ?”’. 

“Well, now, had I the power, this is what 
I would do. When a man buys a fishing-rod, 
he should pay a tax on the fishing-rod. And 
that tax should allow him to roam over the 
whole country-side fishing. A keen fisher like 
myself would gladly pay as much as a pound 
for the right to fish.” 

““T would pay two pounds,” interjected 
Jimmy. 

“* You can pay as much as you like,” said the 
politician testily. ‘I say J would pay a pound. 
That would be for the first year. After that 
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you could renew the licence as you renew the 
licence for your dog; and it should be off and 
on about the same as a dog-licence. More than 
that. I would have the railway companies 
compelled by law, if need be, to carry at greatly 
reduced fares, genuine fishers when they show 
their licence, to wherever they want to go. 
They tell me that there is fine fishing away 
south in England; and they’ll maybe not be 
so skilful or patient as we are; for they’re well- 
off folks away there, they tell me. A man that 
went from our place to somewhere in England 
was telling me that fishing is different there: 
that the water is often muddy and thick; and 
that should make it easier to cast—I don’t 
know. In any case, open up the country. 
Encourage men not to drop the games and 
pastimes of their young days. The country 
will never be right and sound until it is free. 
There should be no poaching, for there should 
be no need to poach. Mind you, I’m all for 
law and order. Have your close seasons. Have 
your preserved bits of water. Punish folks 
that break down fences, or spoil young planta- 
tions, or harry the pheasants. But, by some 
way or other, let it begin to come home to 
folks’s minds that it is their country, their hills, 
their running streams; and—-well, let me 
whisper in your ear: I believe you would see 
the Liberals back in power ! 

“ But coop up strong men in a room and 
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kitchen, so that when their weans come the wife 
is worried, and there’s always a washing; and 
though the football keeps them from thinking, 
they will think; or, what is worse, other folks 
will think for them and will try to make them 
believe that that was what they were thinking. 

“Ah, but there’s the train! What did you 
Say your name was? And what are ye to . 
trade? Eh, what! A minister!’ 

As they made off I heard Jimmy say, “ Faith, 
you fair put your foot in it.” But nothing 
that was ever said of me in my hearing has 
humbled me and lifted me up as what I just 
heard, but indeed did hear, my political poacher 
friend say as he lifted himself with his heavy 
basket into the train: ‘I ken a man when I see 
him !” 
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“TUSH 1” 


A coop deal of pretty psychological work could 
be done in riding the marches between such 
interjections as ‘‘ Pshaw!” and “ Umph!” 
and “Tush!” Under the auspices of a subtle 
and resolute thinker, it would be no vain task. 
For each word, I believe it could be shown, is 
the Jast expression of some philosophy of life. 
Each word, it might be shown, represents a 
certain final inclination of our personality in 
relation to the high or idealistic interpretation 
of life. Each may be a deadly word, if circum- 
stances should happen at the moment to provide 
it with an opportunity. There are moods of 
the soul in which such words have no more 
effect upon us than a piece of thistledown which 
brushes our coat and drifts on. But there are 
other moods when, so to speak, we swallow the 
thing ; whereupon it sets up its nefarious career. 
One of the shrewd strokes in jiu-jitsu is to 
perceive the very moment when one is off one’s 
balance, whereupon the least and most. in- 
finitesimal pressure—along the line of even such 
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a microscopic deviation—is enough to hurl a 
giant to the ground! 

There are times when not so much as a word 
needs to be spoken, times when a pointed 
silence—when a word was expected—may have 
the same overwhelming consequence. 

Long ago I knew the case of a man who was 
about to be called to the ministry of a certain 
Church—to the great good of that Church and 
neighbourhood, as it seemed at the moment to 
discerning people. At the last meeting, how- 
ever, of the committee of selection, one of the 
members, who being himself a well-known 
official of the denomination, was supposed to 
know things which are hidden from the lay 
mind, was observed to arch his eyebrows! A 
fellow-member perceived the grimace and asked 
the great man what it might signify. Who— 
and this was the shameful thing, for a man has 
a right to his judgments, when challenged, most 
disingenuously said, “Oh, nothing!” but in 
such a tone as to suggest that he would prefer 
to be silent and not uncover things “that do 
often lie too deep for tears!” It was a low 
and dishonourable behaviour ; but it succeeded. 
The man’s name was dropped. The Lord of 
Heaven showed His wrath by sending to that 
Church a breath of that retribution which long 
ago He turned full-blast upon Pharaoh; its 
wheels drave heavily. Nevertheless the thing 
was done. That arching of the eyebrows of a 
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retrograde and rather pompous man had the 
effect of deviating a good man’s career. The 
retrograde and pompous man did not suffer in 
any obvious or discernible way, unless indeed 
it be held to be retribution enough that he 
remained retrograde and pompous, with not the 
slightest influence upon this living world. 

Those eighteenth century satirists like Pope 
and Addison could hit off such a case with a 
phrase which sticks like a burr: 


“ Willing to wound, but yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. 


. . . Assent with civil leer 
And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer.” 
* * * * * 


The thing common to all these interjections— 
masnaw  “Umpht?*’ “Tush !?’—is “that 
they are out, as the phrase goes, to take the 
gilt off the gingerbread. Of course, it may 
be claimed that, free from gilt, the gingerbread 
is the more wholesome. And it remains a 
personal secret with those who make these 
gestures and utter these words of depreciation, 
whether in so indulging themselves they are 
out for mischief or are seeking to secure the 
welfare of the race. 

The fact is the “tendency” of such words 
is to depreciate, to question the face-value of 
something, to turn a white light upon some 
alleged meretricious glamour—in fact to point 
to the feet of clay in some pretentious figure. 
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That being so, a good service may have been 
rendered ; even as we hold ourselves under 
obligation to a man who, whilst we were gazing 
up at the sky and reciting to our uplifted spirits 
some spacious lines like Marlowe’s : 


“* Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars !”’ 


should touch us on the arm and say, “ Pardon 
me, but one step more and you are into a ditch ! ” 


* * * * * 


The other day the New Statesman, that excel- 
lent weekly, dismissed Mr. Churchill’s Budget 
with one word—‘‘Umph!’: we should say 
the general verdict is ‘Umph!’” What the 
writer went on to expound was the thesis under- 
lying that word “Umph!” namely, that the 
Budget contained a set of proposals which were 
not so friendly to us all and to the country as 
they seemed to be on a first hearing. That they 
were clever and adroit, producing something of 
the immediate wonder, and satisfaction, and 
pride in the fertility of the human species, such 
as is provoked by one who manipulates coins or 
cards in the presence of slow, countrified 
minds | 

In the case of the New Statesman’s ejacula- 
tion, it would seem that the veiled criticism 
was justified ; for later and sober examination 
has—even in the case of the Chancellor’s 
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supporters—discovered that there were and are 
these underlying remoter consequences. 


¥ * * * * 


But the word I set out to track was neither 
mesimpar for Pshaw! Te iss Tnsh!” 
Like the two others, this also is the final ex- 
pression of a philosophy of life. It, too, has 
nearly always the effect of depreciation. It is 
apt to raise a question at a moment when we 
think a question almost an outrage upon decency. 
“Tush!” uttered audibly will spoil any perora- 
tion! Its function in language therefore would 
seem to be to spoil perorations which ought to 
be spoiled ! 

But there are high ways of thinking and of 
conceiving life, high ways of using language, 
when it is a low and devilish thing to utter a 
“tush!” It is precisely that low and devilish 
use of our intelligence which George Eliot con- 
demned in her famous passage about “ tearing 
down the altars of trust.” It borders on the 
horrid eerie influence of the “‘ Vampire”? which 
is such a presence in medieval stories. For it 
was the charge against the “ Vampire ” that it 
sucked the blood of little children. And we 
have our Lord’s word for it that, in order to 
see the Kingdom of God, we must all retain a 
certain innocence and credulity and childlikeness. 

“Tush!” is a word with which one who is older 
is apt to reprove or to silence some bird of God 
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still singing in the heart of youth. It is a word 
which seeks to convey to one who is still lyrical, 
one whose golden bowl is not yet broken, whose 
harmony with life has not yet been violated—to 
convey to such an one that he, the speaker, 
knows better. 

Now, in making such a claim, the speaker—as 
a matter of logic—is indeed begging the question. 
He may know more; but he has no right to 
assume that in this life of ours “ more” is 
“better.” Many a man was a better man 
when he knew less. And if a man’s knowledge 
has had the effect upon him of disposing him to 
say “tush!” to one younger than himself, 
suggesting that life is a poor thing as he also 
will discover—why, in the strong language of 
Holy Scripture and in the very words of our 
Lord, such a man would do well to select some 
good-sized stone, fasten a stout rope round it, 
tie it to his own neck, and then leap with i¢ into 
the sea ! 

* * * % * 


Tolstoy tells us that when he was a youth 


about eighteen, he met in Paris, after a long 
absence, an older brother. They occupied the 
same room. Going to bed, the elder brother 
got in first. Tolstoy, as was his wont, knelt at 
the bedside and prayed. As he rose from his 
knees, he saw his brother looking steadily at 
him. “You still do that?” said he. He said 
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no more; but it was enough. Tolstoy tells us 
that he did not say his prayers again for some- 
thing like twenty years! | 

* 


* * * * 


It may be news to some that the word “ tush ” 
occurs in Holy Scripture. It is not to be found, 
indeed, in the Authorised Version, or in the 
Revised, or in “Moffatt.” But in the English 
Prayer-Book Version of the Psalms you have 
it. It is the very pivot of the seventy-third 
Psalm—one of the greatest soliloquies of the 
human spirit. 

The Prayer-Book Version of the Psalms is 
not a direct translation from the Hebrew or the 
Greek. It is a translation into English from a 
French Version. And so it fails before the 
Authorised Version in a certain rigour and 
simplicity ; but such a judgment may be the 
result of one’s training and prejudice. 

I confess I envy that version the happy use 
of “tush!” Occurring just where it does in 
that great Psalm, it completes the picture “ of 
the wicked who prosper in this world.” 

In that Psalm a good man tells us that once 
upon a time in the course of his life he very 
nearly went irrevocably wrong. At first you 
might suppose that he is referring to some dark 
deed which he had almost committed. But it 
was not that. It was not that he very nearly 
did something. It was something much worse 
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than that. It was that he very nearly said 
something. He very nearly said something 
about this life of ours, and about the alleged 
part that God takes in it. 

He tells the whole story. And it is the old 
story. For men make shipwreck of their faith, 
rarely as the result of arguments on the other 
side; but for the most part as the result of 
their own experience at the hands of men. 

Well, this good man—for I hold a man to be 
a good man who is putting up what S. Paul 
called the good fight of faith—this good man 
tells us that what very nearly upset him was— 
seeing so many bad people getting on well. He 
describes such people as only a very angry man 
can describe people whom he dislikes. For 
anger vastly improves one’s literary style ! 


“ T was envious at the foolish 
When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
For there are no bands in their death : 
But their strength is firm. 
They are not in trouble as other men: 
Neither are they plagued like other men ; 
Therefore pride is as a chain about their neck, 
Violence covereth them as a garment. 
Their eyes stand out with fatness 
‘They have more than heart could wish.” 


But even all that would not be so irritating to 
a religious man, he seems to suggest, if the 
religious man could say to such people: ‘‘ Ah, 
yes, you are having your time just now. But our 
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time is coming. Certainly your bad time is 
coming!” 


“ Oh Tam, oh Tam, you’ll get yout fairin’ 
When Hell will roast you like a herrin’.” 


“You forget, you proud ones, whose eyes 
stand out with fatness, that this is God’s world ; 
that the last Act in your drama is played out 
elsewhere ; and that in that last Act, when the 
universe vindicates itself, God will draw His 
Hand from His bosom and smite you on the 
cheek-bone !” 

It would have been easier to bear the insolence 
of the prosperous scoundrels of those old days 
if one could have confronted them with some 
such desperate language of apocalypse. 

But, when you name the name of God to such 
people, the psalmist goes on to say, they do not 
wince or move an eyelid! They almost guffaw 
with unholy hilarity. They say: “Tush! 
How does God know?” “God!” “Did you 
say God! But what a quaint naive innocent 
you must be! Where have you been all these 
years! Have you not heard what people are 
now thinking? Have you not read the books 
which have been published, all proving either 
that there is no God, or that He is so entangled 
and confined and mortgaged by natural laws, 
and historical events, and physiological (and 
now psychological) necessities and fatalities, 
that He might as well not be?” 
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“Tush!” they said, “ How doth God know.” 
Whereupon, the good man tells us, he very 
nearly went down! But he did not go down. 
The greatness of the psalm is that the man’s 
faith survived. 


* * * : * * 


How he survived with his faith is worth 
another paper and worth many papers. For 
there is no wisdom comparable to the wisdom 
of knowing what to do with ourselves—when our 
heart is disposed to become bitter. 

We shall therefore resume there: and the 
subject shall be: ‘The Answer to ‘Tush!’ ” 
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THE ANSWER TO “TUSH!” 


Tue thing that gives “Tush!” its power over 
those who are not on guard, is its supercilious- 
ness. It does not commit itself to any reasoned 
argument such as, either at the moment or upon 
reflection, one might repel. It simply shrugs 
its shoulders, so to speak, as though in fact the 
whole matter were too silly for words. Now 
we none of us like to be taken for fools. Indeed 
it is one of the highest and most desirable effects 
upon us of life, that we come not to mind being 
taken for fools. But, to begin with, we resent 
the suggestion that we are not up to date. And 
there, “Tush!” gets under our guard. 

There is the suggestion, too, in this devasta- 
ting little word and the tone in which it must be 
spoken, that the person who makes use of it has 
gone into the whole matter: that he once upon 
a time occupied the same position as we still 
occupy: that he also had his illusions, his 
lyrical period, his great hour: that he also, in his 
calf-days, was wont to give way to poetry: but 
that now he knows better—meaning, now he 
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knows worse. And so he leaves a fresh mind 
with the miserable feeling that the great way 
of looking at life is, at best, but a natural episode, 
like the return of spring, and that “ the halo 
iris’d round our head is, Love! thine arms.” 

If, at this stage,°a fresh unspoiled mind, thrown 
a little off its balance by some well-directed 
“Tush!” should fall in with Freud and Jung, 
or, worse, with some of their ecstatic commen- 
tators, his confusion is complete. Balzac makes 
use of what is a fact—that an evil odour passing 
across the surface of sweet milk will turn it 
sour, or spoil it forever. There are ideas, which, 
catching the soul in some moment of misgiving 
and tenderness, sicken, it may be for ever, that 
“native hue of resolution”? which, at least in 
part, the high view of life is. 


* * * * * 


Now, it is a great thing to know what to do 
in an emergency. Not that what serves for 
the emergency shall sustain us later when the 
emergency has passed its acute stage. But if 
it has saved us even in the emergency, a method 
of resource deserves well of us. 

It will be a good thing if when one says 
“Tush!” to us, with the view of pouring 
ridicule upon some enthusiasm, or with the view 
of mocking at some moral scruple, we have 
spirit enough simply to reply “Tush me no 
tushes!” Even the bare appearance of standing 
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up to a person of the kind has the same dis- 
comfiting influence upon him as he had intended 
by his “tush!” to have upon you. And, in 
such a retort, there is something legitimate and 
even philosophical. For it is your way of saying 
to such a person: ‘‘ You have your ideas about 
life. Well, I have mine! Supposing we both 
admit, for the moment, that what we make of 
this life of ours zs a mere matter of taste, even 
so, you have your taste, 1 have mine! And 
if it comes to that, my taste, even you will 
admit, is the higher one. Besides, there’s no 
disputing about tastes. For one’s taste, though 
apparently a superficial thing, is indeed by no 
means a superficial thing. It is the diamond- 
point of one’s whole personality and has its 
roots and final reasons—never merely in circum- 
stances, such as acquaintance with books and 
arguments but—in certain secret passages in 
the life of the soul, choices, preferences, lapses 
against which one protested or did not protest— 
a whole world in fact of which outsiders are 
not at all aware, of which we ourselves are 
only now partially, and God alone wholly, 
aware.” 

In the emergency when “tush!” is flung at 
you, you need not say all that. But, if all 
that and a great deal more along that line is 
at the back of your mind, it will give body 
and tone to your rejoinder, and will at least 
secure—all that is needed at the moment 
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—that you shall not be taken for a mere worm 
and no man. 


* * * * : * 


So far, however, we have done nothing except 
apply “first aid’ to our soul. We have gained — 
time, and have kept ourselves free from any low 
assent or submission. But the subtle thing 
about “tush!” is that it comes back upon us. 
And therefore it is necessary to take steps. For 
we must not allow “ the lazy smoke” of some 
half-entertained, half-withstood misgiving to 
hang about our mind. 

It is there precisely that the man in the 
seventy-third psalm wonderfully gives us 
guidance, and, with this, such an insight into our 
peril that we may well subscribe to the view 
that “‘it was written for our admonition.” He 
confesses that that “tush!” very nearly had 
him! Later, he saw clearly that, almost without 
knowing it, he had been laying himself open to 
some such a thrust: that the “tush!” of these 
prosperous outsiders was indeed the spoken 
voice of certain envyings and jealousies which 
he had been allowing to gather in about his own 
mind. It was because the “tush!” spoken by 
another was like himself speaking, that he 
became afraid. This very fear was the first 
step in his recovery. 

For my own part, I see nothing to be ashamed 
of in the confession that my love of God is in 
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a true sense the sunny aspect of my fear of life— 
in itself a dark thing. 

This man obeyed the instinct of his fear: 
he ran away—from those who were making 
light of his scruples. 

I recall a most admirable phrase from a con- 
versation I had many years ago with a thoughtful 
American. If like $. Paul I may “be a fool,” 
let me announce that he was a cousin of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s. “Jf never talk religion,” said he, 
“with a man who seems to know that it ain't 
50 / 29 

The writer of the seventy-third psalm seems 
to have adopted the same rule. He got away! 
Now, that is nine-tenths of the strategy of keeping 
faith. When the “ arrows of the wicked” are 
whizzing about our ears, it probably means that 
we ourselves are hanging about the enemy’s 
country. 

The nameless man of the psalm did not run 
away—vaguely. He ran towards. Perhaps at 
the outset his instinct was simply to get away, 
anywhere: and even so it was wise. It is 
a great thing, in the life of the soul, to keep 
moving. Most of us when we are shot, are shot 
standing, or resting, or asleep. It is perfectly 
amazing how much a mood owes to its surround- 
ings. I can recall making mental note of this, 
in my reading, as a boy, of the “ Sorrows of 
Werther”: that puking and puling kind of 
thing from which God delivered the age, as 
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Carlyle observes, by sending us two healthy 
men: Scott and Cobbett. I remember how the 
hero, so to call him, seemed to roll himself 
round and round in the meshes of his own 
entanglements. When he was away from 
Charlotte, who, he declared, was the source 
of all his misery, he found to his own amazement 
that he could do very well without her! But, 
in sheer weakness and out of a certain curiosity, 
not at all under any passionate compulsion, he 
went back: and once again coiled himself up in 
the old entanglements and emitted the old 
groans and sighs—which in fact become tedious 
and theatrical. 


* * * * * 


We do not know whether, when the man in 
the psalm began to run, he knew where he was 
making for. But solvitur ambulando, or, in a 
hot corner, solvitur currendo. He soon knew. 
He ran into “the sanctuary of the Lord”! 
The church has never been loved and celebrated 
except when it has been perceived as a “‘ sanctu- 
ary,’ as a place of refuge. To go idly and 
leisurely, with a light and casual mind, to 
church, is not to get there at all. “They that 
are whole have no need of a physician,” said our 
- Lord. We might say, they that are at ease 
have no need of a church. 

Now, to put everything in a word, the Church 
- of Christ with all it stands for, first and last, is 
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our way of escape from the machinations of 
elas i” 

Arrived inside a church, the breathless man 
of the psalm began to gain the victory. We 
cannot say what precisely it was that did it: 
and he himself who alone could have told us 
has not disclosed the secret. Whatever it was, 
it was enough. 

He may have heard some Scripture read in 
which his very case was dealt with, and how the 
very work of faith is to cherish some fine scruple 
of the soul—in a mocking world. 

Or, who knows but at that moment it may 
have been the eighth day for some little babies ! 
And their mothers were there—dedicating their 
offspring in their tiny unconsciousness to God ! 
But whatever it was, his heart went soft under it. 

*O Lord,” he moaned, “I was as a beast 
before Thee.” A beast! A cow! A wolf! 
I see now that, all unbeknown to myself, I had 
been wishing that like a cow I might be permitted 
to eat grass and to lie down and to eat grass 
again! Or like a wolf, that I might tear from 
others what I wanted for myself and feelno shame! 


* * * * * 


There are places where the low view is hard to 
hold: and it is our wisdom to frequent such places. 


* * * Eo * 
The last word which our Lord heard from the 
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lips of man was, in effect, this very “Tush!” 
“What is truth?” sad Pilate: for I cannot 
think that Pilate meant it as a question. He 
meant it as “Tush!” Bacon says that Jesus 
made no answer. ‘That is not so. Jesus made 
no answer in words. But He made an answer— 
the only answer. He went on His chosen way, 
and, laying down His life freely for the sake of 
His soul’s apprehension of God, by His sole deed 
vindicated at once and for ever God and the 
Soul. 
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My friend MacAndrew comes and goes. A whole 
year may pass with no glimpse of him. But 
when we meet it is as though we had never been 
apart. I owe everything to MacAndrew, except 
my faults. And still, when we meet, he quite 
naturally takes the lead. I doubt if I ever 
heard a really deep and able thing said, which 
I could not identify with something that Mac- 
Andrew had already said to me in some still 
hour of our long intercourse. It often happens 
that we sit through a night with few words. 
And these are not our least fruitful times. 
Indeed a strange thing frequently happens: 
we have been silent towards each other for a 
stricken hour, when he will say something that 
fitted precisely to some aspect of life’s mystery 
which at that very instant was crossing my 
field of vision in the long procession of a man’s 
private thoughts. I might have built for myself 
a monument more lasting than brass, if I had had 
the wit and the industry to play Boswell to 
his Johnson. 
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I know that there are cruel people who say 
that what’s in comes out, and that in the long 
run a man achieves all that he had it in him to 
achieve. To say such a thing as that is a real 
though delicate blasphemy! It may be safer 
for us to believe that so it.is. For it might 
minister to a man’s pride and to his indolence, 
for him to take credit to himself for those 
“blank misgivings,” those flashes of the ideal, 
and glimpses of arcs of truth, which visit even 
unlikely people. It may be all to the good 
for us to make plain to ourselves that the 
unfinished is nothing, and that in the end of 
the days the Judge of all the earth will say to 
His favoured ones, not “‘ well dreamed!” or 
“well proposed!” or “well intended!” but 
only “‘ well done!” That may be the truth 
for us to hold fast who are subtle and self- 
deceiving men. And no harm but great good 
may come of holding that to be the truth: 
so long as, in great moments, we permit our- 
selves the blessed indulgence that it is not the 
whole truth and that we are finally to have a 
verdict from One who understandeth our thought 
afar off. 

But MacAndrew is matter for an epic, as the 
soul of every man is. 


* * * * * 


Let it be enough to say that he dropped in 
on me the other day, and told me he had secured 
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two seats at a play which had been provoking 
some good men to wrath. Two hours later 
we were there. I had read the play as a story ; 
and indeed had not thought very much about it. 
The motif is not unlike that of Hall Caine’s 
“The Christian ” ; and really, with the difference 
in moral atmosphere between the early nineteenth 
century and this passing time, it has something 
of the poignancy of “The Scarlet Letter.” It 
is in brief the story of a Christian missionary 
who, in his anxiety for the soul of a “ poor 
sister,’ becomes entangled in the flesh, commits 
sin, and, “ with indignation and revenge ” leaps 
out of life by the forbidden door. 

The story—as Maugham wrote it— is in my 
own view more true to life and to the probabili- 
ties than is the play which others, with his 
assent I suppose, have deduced fromit. Though 
even the story is, in all manner of delicate and 
fundamental ways, the work certainly of a 
stranger to the inner facts. I have known 
missionaries—literally off and on—for over 
thirty years; but I never once met a missionary 
who could conceivably have expressed himself 
as the missionary of that story speaks. He 
might easily have been a worse man, more 
subtle and dubious; that is not the point. He 
simply could not have spoken as the Rev. 
Mr. Davidson of that story speaks. 

I read the other day a story of Mark Twain. 


How one morning, as he was shaving, he cut 
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his cheek; and thereupon expressed himself 
in solitude in a series of violent theological 
propositions “ without of course any doctrinal 
significance!” ‘To his amazement, a voice 
from the other side of a thin partition, repeated 
his ejaculations verbatim et sertatim. Mark'Twain 
paused, and, when the silence had re-established 
itself, observed aloud: ‘‘ You’ve got the words, 
Livy, but you haven’t got the tune! ” 

That is how I felt when I read Maugham’s 
*“* Rain.” I had the same feeling the other night 
when I heard and saw the play. Even in the 
poignant scene where Sadie Thompson is trying 
to describe the new life which has dawned upon 
her, I had the feeling that if she there and then 
had been given perfect freedom, she could have 
said things more authentic and more moving 
than the producers of the play had the wit or 
insight to give her. 


* * * * * 


In these days so many people do not go to 
missionary meetings, and so many people do not 
know Christianity with that sympathy and 
patience which are necessary if one is to know 
anything which engages the human heart, that 
it is an easy thing to describe the one and the 
other with incredible inexactitude in great 
gatherings without being found out. But this 
very ignorance and incompetence, on the part 
of audiences, of such a fundamental view of 
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man and the world as Christianity is, ought to 
impose upon authors and playwrights a certain 
responsibility. For, after all, the mentality of 
the general public is a serious concern for every- 
body in these days. And, although it is not 
inevitable, still it is highly probable, that a 
public which is taught to mock at this and 
that, with comfort to themselves and as though 
they, thank God! were not guilty of such 
hypocrisy, is a public which might woefully 
collapse at a strain. 


* * * * * 


We were more interested, MacAndrew and I, 
in the audience than in the play. Indeed, 
looking back upon our night out, we found that 
it was the audience which had been depressing 
us. MacAndrew—who speaks Greek and Latin! 
—assured me that the kind of thing which we 
saw on the stage was a low commonplace in 
the centres of culture of the first two Christian 
centuries; that something of the third might 
have been seen or heard in any one of those 
brilliant cities of Asia Minor and Egypt and 
Greece which for some mysterious reason were, 
later on, reduced to sand-heaps, but which by 
dint of the fidelity of New Testament scholars 
are being one by one identified—though their 
day is gone by for ever! MacAndrew declared 
indeed that those old lampoons, of which frag- 
ments survive, must have been much wittier 
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and altogether more damnable than the present- 
day fumbling kind of thing. For in those old 
days of the controversy, there was a genuine 
passion; the old sensualities saw clearly that 
Christianity, if it once got a-going would be the 
death of them. The men who applauded those 
old caricatures and laughed spitefully and with 
a cordiality which convicted themselves, at those 
bitter and unrelenting exploitations of the sins 
or the foibles of professing Christians, were 
defending their own way of living and their 
very means of livelihood! MacAndrew hesitated 
to establish a parallel between that far-off age 
and our own in that particular; though he did 
go so far as to say that the audience on the 
whole gave him the impression that they would 
rather like to believe that Christianity, as the 
safeguard of human decency, had failed and 
must always fail. 


* * * * * 


Once again, it was the audience that sounded 
ominous. I should have supposed, to take for 
instance, that the sight of any human soul in 
torment would have called forth pity—even if 
the soul in torment was a mingled and indecisive 
soul. But it would appear that things have gone 
so far that we cannot now be quite sure of that. 
When poor Davidson suddenly suspects that 
Sadie—her very story, her past, her weakness— 
is having a fascination for him, he breaks away 
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from her. A few minutes later, we hear him at 
his prayers. From a room above the almost 
empty stage, we hear a tense, broken, agitated 
voice: “ Almighty and most Merciful Father ; 
we have erred and strayed from thy ways like 
lost sheep. We have followed too much... .” 
I may have been unfortunate in my associates 
that night. The fact is, the audience at this 
point gave way to laughter ! 

Plato speaks of two conditions into one or 
other of which a man may sink. The one 
he calls the lie on the lip. The other, the lie 
on the soul. ‘This last is a kind of philosophical 
“unpardonable sin.” It is the sin of incompe- 
tence, of final ignorance, or moral imbecility— 
the condition which the moral sense has reached 
when you pierce it with a live wire, and— 
nothing happens ; or worse, the creature laughs ! 


* * * * * 


But, to be fair, the actors were not responsible 
for that outrage. Nor were the playwrights. 
Nor was Mr. Somerset Maugham. It just so 
happens that there are people like that, and in 
most cases they look quite like Englishmen. 

As Sadie Thompson, with the lucidity of her 
great experience put it—“‘ Pigs!” 

No, Sadie, Christianity does not go so far as 
that! “ Pigs!” that is paganism. 

All that Christianity admits is that we do 
have hoggish instincts. The first Christian— 
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Nietszche said sadly that He was also the only 
one, be that as it may—the first Christian would 
say nothing worse about a man than this, that 
he might with awful swiftness find himself in 
a far country; reduced to feeding swine; that 
he might even be disposed to live upon swine’s 
food. But the first Christian—Whose name you 
always uttered gently, and for that, at least, 
two fellow-sinners in your audience were grateful 
—the first Christian would have it that there is 
something in a man even so beset, and entangled, 
and reduced, which might prompt him in his 
misery to lift an eye! Now one thing you may 
know a pig by is just that—that it cannot lift 
an eye. For a pig to see the stars you require 
to cast it down and turn it on its back. 


* * * * * 


If I were a rich man, Sadie, I should buy you 
a copy of William Strang’s great etching— 
“The Prodigal Son.” And if you were to hang 
it up somewhere, so that now and then your - 
eye might fall upon it—I tell you, “ the Gates 
of Hell would not prevail against it! ” 
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In Dante’s Scheme of Hell—wherethemoreheinous 
the sin the deeper and nearer to the ice cockpit 
is the punishment—those who tampered with the 
currency are very fardown. Indeed their station 
is the last stop before the very end of the dismal 
journey. After leaving the ‘ Pouch of the 
Coiners,” our next halt is the final one—at that 
terminus of ice where, man having perpetrated 
the last possible perversion of the nature which 
God gave him, he is conceived as buried head- 
first in the loathsome mouths of Lucifer ! 


* ¥ * * * 


The affliction which the Divine Justice im- 
poses upon those who in the course of their 
earthly life issued false coin or tampered with the 
currency—is dropsy accompanied by intolerable 
thirst. Maestro Adamo of Brescia recalls, in his 
torment how, near his old home on earth, 


“The rivulets that from the verdant hills 
Of Casentino descend down into Arno, 
Making their channels cool and moist ” ; 


and now he craves one little drop of water. 
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Dante never speaks without carefulness; and 
not once, even in his fiercest moment, does 
he lose his self-control. ‘There must have 
been in his far-seeing view, something about 
“tampering with the currency”? which made 
it peculiarly odious. And we have only to 
think for a moment to see for ourselves how 
odious it is. If the coin of the realm has been 
reduced from its avowed quality; if its con- 
stituents have been so disturbed, something 
inferior having been introduced which for the 
undiscerning is hidden in the general smooth- 
ness and glitter and appearance—one can see how 
it is already the beginning of the end of society. 

In appointing dropsy, with its burning thirst, 
as the penalty for issuing false coin, Dante—as 
always—is permitting us to look into the pro- 
cesses of his own mind. Dropsy, in his view, 
is the effect of a disturbance in the constituent 
elements of the body. It comes of a wrong 
distribution of those elements ; from the distort- 
ing of the proper proportion of one thing with 
another. 

Dante passes at once from the sin of issuing 
false coins to the still deeper and more disastrous 
sin of issuing false words: instancing the case 
of Potiphar’s wife whose false word brought 
Joseph to a dungeon; and Sinon the Greek who 
persuaded the Trojans to admit the wooden 
horse by which their city fell. 

In Dante’s view a man’s word is a real 
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thing—whatever the man himself may have 
intended. A man’s word also is never without 
its consequence in the general currency of our 
speech. Our Lord held the highest doctrine 
on this matter, Who declared that “by our 
words we should be justified, and by our words 
we should be condemned.” 


* * * * * 


There is no occupation which will provide a 
man with such regular employment in our day, 
if he cares to take it up, as the nailing down of 
false coins to the counter. Whether there would 
be a livelihood in it, I cannot say. But such 
a man would “ deserve well of the State.” For 
we live in a time when a bold man can “ put 
over” anything. Life has become so subdivided 
that we must trust each other. In these days 
when it takes the industry of every hour for 
most of us to safeguard ourselves against want, 
or to keep our place in the queue, we come to 
be dependent, necessarily, upon the testimony 
of others on matters outside our immediate 
circle of interests. Unless I can believe what 
a man tells me, who by presuming to speak upon 
a subject assumes authority upon that subject, 
there is already a breach of the social contract 
and the beginning of a state of things which 
later on will lead to disaster. And so we have 
the proverb that you can watch a thief but you 
cannot watch a liar. 
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These were among the reflections with which 
MacAndrew and I saw the light of day break 
on the housetops after our visit to “‘ Rain.” 

There was a great gathering of average people, 
ranging from the class of thoughtful, inquisitive 
youths and maidens to the class of opulent 
middle-aged men and women! The passage in 
the play which those who were round about me 
most greedily swallowed as the very truth was 
the ridiculous passage in which the missionary’s 
wife (though I refuse to believe there was ever 
such a creature) is explaining to the doctor’s 
wife (not a very intelligent person) the early 
difficulties which she and her husband, the 
missionary, encountered with the natives. It 
would appear that their chief difficulty was to 
persuade those natives that there was anything 
wrong with them; in short, to convince them of 
sin. This egregious person proceeded to say that 
at length they did make progress even in this. 
They first of all made it a law that the natives 
should put on clothes: that, in fact, nakedness 
was sin! After that everything was easy. 
Penalties—spiritual and secular—were graded 
according to the extent to which the human 
body was exposed. Meanwhile, and at intervals, 
as the play proceeded, natives, real natives, 
with their chests pushed forward and shoulders 
squared and with the gait of kings, passed out 
and in upon the stage: so that we might all of 
us be saying to ourselves, and to our neighbours, 
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“What masterpieces these men and women 
are!” Indeed a youth behind me was so 
moved that he declared he was of a mind to go 
to church the following Sunday; and instead of 
putting money into the offering, he would take 
something out ! 

But the illusion which the play sought to 
bring over all our minds was that man by nature 
is a wonderful creature, and that the last word 
alike of wisdom and of charity is to leave him 
alone. As a matter of fact, the very people 
who were becoming soft and sentimental over 
the outrageous intrusion of Christianity into the 
Native paradise are themselves not letting the 
native alone. Many of them, I’m sure, are “in 
rubber !”? Was there not a book issued some 
time ago with the title “ Red Rubber”? Are 
not natives employed also in the diamond-mines 
of Kimberley, and the gold-mines of the Rand ? 

But, apart from that, I found myself asking 
what about those conditions of native life which 
seemed so appalling to a man like Albert 
Schweitzer—scholar, doctor, greatest living ex- 
ponent of the music of Bach—that under the 
stark compulsion of mere human compassion, 
he has left the world, in order that, in the name 
of Jesus Christ, he may live in the interior of 
Africa ! 

About those very South Sea Islands, too, 
there is an old story which the writer of “ Rain” 
may not have heard. The story goes that a 
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company of happy people, unvexed by problems 
or any dread of life, put into a quiet bay in one 
of those dreamy islands of the sea. They were 
amazed at everything: the useful and sufficient 
landing-stage; the neat pathway from the 
water’s edge; the huts, built with an astonish- 
ing amount of good sense. And when, from 
what appeared to be the most distinguished 
residence, a fine figure of a man came forth to 
meet them; and when, in broken English, he 
invited them to rest; and, when, later, 
he offered to escort them to points of interest 
in his demesne—for he was indeed the chief— 
that company of happy strangers, who brought 
to the situation minds entirely free from any 
anxiety about the soul in man or human destiny, 
could no longer restrain themselves! They felt 
precisely what that audience felt after listening 
to Mrs. Davidson discourse on the innocence 
of the natives until she and her terrible husband 
came and convinced them that they were 
sinners! The visitors from the pleasure yacht 
felt as that audience felt when we saw those 
fine fellows with their dusky, sweating skin 
pace to and fro across the stage—not one of 
them with the taint of leprosy! not one of 
them with the flies gathered like bees on a 
comb about some sore! Those happy beings 
from the yacht felt as we did that night, that in 
fact, it was all too bad! . And indeed the visitors 
from the yacht said so. Apologising for speak- 
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ing directly (thus the story goes) they said in 
effect: “Look here! We are surprised! We 
are dumbfounded! We were led to suppose 
that these islands were haunts of abominable 
practices and superstitions, and of boundless 
cruelties! We were led to suppose—you will 
pardon us for making such a suggestion to 
your pure imaginations ?—we were led to 
suppose that—in fact, we were rather chary 
about landing! ” 

Whereupon, so this tedious tale proceeds, 
the native chief visibly and audibly chortled. 
“Come here!” said he; and leading them by a 
narrow path the whole party came out upon a 
pleasant glade. ‘‘ Had you come here in this 
friendly way,” the chief lifted up his voice and 
spake, “‘ some ten years ago, things would have 
been otherwise. For it is now wellnigh unto 
ten years since the Christian missionaries came 
to us. Had you visited us in those far-off days, 
we should have permitted you to land. You 
would have seen not a human being. But 
suddenly, you would have heard a whizzing in 
the air! Then another whizzing! Then still 
another, up to the very number of your party! 
And you would have heard nothing more. For 
by that time you would all have been dead! 
See ye that stone there to the left? That is 
the ancient sacred stone on which we were wont 
in the old days to break up into manageable 
pieces the bodies of such as visited us. ‘There 
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to the right is the stone on which in those 
former days we were wont to cook those several 
parts for the feasting! Those who taught us 
the good way desired us, when our hearts were 
changed, to remove these stones, lest the 
memory of them should sadden us, or should 
tempt us. But we would not have it so. We 
said ‘Let them remain’: for it is good that a 
man should remember that whereof he is 
ashamed, if so be his shame deepen within him 
his sense of need, and his gratitude to his 
Deliverer !” 


* * * ¥ * 


Meanwhile MacAndrew had been turning over 
the pages of .a book. “Aye,” he said; -asabe 
rose and, going to the window, held up the 
opened book to the increasing light of the 
morning. “Aye,” he said,: ‘but the worst 
offence the whole thing committed was to give 
the idea that life, the natural life of man, was 
ever, or was ever for long, a happy thing. 
Paganism at its best ended in tragedy: at its 
worst—we’'d better not speak about that. But 
listen to this as a commentary on the idea that 
it was Christianity that first castigated the 
flesh.” 

Whereupon he read me from a volume of 
Harnack the description of the “‘ taurobolium ” 
—that terrible rite by which a serious man, in 


the days before “ the light of the knowledge of 
go 


TAMPERING WITH THE CURRENCY 


God in the face of Jesus Christ ” had come into 
the world, sought to rid his soul of its perilous 
stuff. How a supplicant crept on his hands 
and knees until he had brought himself beneath 
a grated overhanging platform. There, to the 
recitation of chants, and with buffetings by the 
suppliant of his body—a bull was led on to 
the platform overhead. A knife was plunged 
into it. The blood poured out and through the 
grating, fell in floods, drenching the stricken man 
below; who received it all in a fierce gladness 
supposing that thereby his heart was being 
washed white from some foulness ! 


* * * ¥* * 


It was into such confusion and horror that 
Christianity came at the first. And without 
Christianity such confusion and horror may 
well return. 


¥ * * * * 


In an early Christian document Christ is 
spoken of as “a light shining in a squalid 
place,’ 

Those primitive people knew what they were 
talking about. That is really what one is 
disposed to say about people who in books and 
writings and plays are ready gaily to slip false 
coin into the currency: they do not appear to 
know what they are talking about; in this 
sense, that they do not seem to believe that 
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words given and received are living things 
which take to themselves hands and feet. 


* * * * * 


My most cherished commentary on Dante 
lies open at the tenth circle of “‘ The Fraudulent.” 
My eye falls upon these four lines : 

“* He who sinneth in the city 
May find margin to be witty ; 


He who in the woods doth sin 
Him the drear fiend enters in.” 


g2 


XI 
THE JOY OF PRISONERS 


THERE must be something in the air and cir- 
cumstances of a prison which makes for literature. 
So many of the finer things of the spirit have 
come to birth in acommon gaol! There is that 
wonderful scene in the book of Acts; and if 
kind friends who read these pages will 
be advised by me, they will watch S. Luke 
very carefully; for he always means much 
more than he says; so much more, that you 
might even go the length of affirming that 
what he says is the least of what he means. Well, 
there is that wonderful scene in the Philippian 
gaol—“ but about midnight Paul and Silas were 
praying and singing hymns unto God ; and the 
prisoners were listening unto them!” Perhaps 
there you have the function of the Church, about 
which we are all so busy and profound and angry 
and unbrotherly and—futile, in our day! And 
how simple it all is! As simple as sheer good- 
ness: as simple as laying down your life when at 
last you want to! Behold your calling, brethren, 
to sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ! 
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If some thirty years ago we had all had a little 
more humour, we should have been saved from 
the panic which was caused by the Tiibingen 
account of the Origin of the book of Acts. Baur 
suggested that the book was an LKirenicon, 
written to promote (but why not to celebrate?) the 
coming together of the Pauline and the Petrine 
parties in the Apostolic Church. And indeed 
why not? It would not worry me in the slightest 
or diminish for me the radiant authenticity of 
*“* Acts’ concerning Christ and the Holy Ghost, 
supposing (what nevertheless has not yet hap- 
pened) some slight inaccuracy in a name or a 
date or an allusion to contemporary secular 
events were proved. For God is not in any of 
these things; but in the still small voice of its 
perfect moral beauty, its stir, its gaiety, its 
contempt for dullness and hardship and pain. 
A book which tells us how Peter, when he and 
others were accused of being excited with wine, 
when they were only full of the Holy Ghost and 
of faith, replied with laughter and entire friend- 
liness, ‘‘ Oh no, it is too early in the morning for 
that explanation!” A book which tells us how, 
when there arose some trouble about the dis- 
tribution of money, as though the Greeks were 
not getting their proper share, the early Church 
had a meeting in order to deal with the 
situation at once and to clear itself of the 
very appearance of evil! And how the 
Church elected seven men as deacons! to 
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superintend the distribution—every one of them 
aGreek ! 

A book which lives and moves and has its 
being on that plane can afford if it likes to be 
very careless about names and dates and cir- 
cumstances. What if there was a naive and 
friendly rivalry between the followers of Peter 
and the followers of Paul! The rivalry you will 
observe was not as to which of the two was the 
bigger man, or even as to which of the two was 
the better man. It was no mean parading by the 
one side or by the other of the medals on the 
breast of their champion. No: all that the one 
side or the other seemed to be anxious about was 
that Paul should not outdo Peter, or Peter, Paul 
—in suffering! And so, when, as in the twelfth 
chapter, those of Peter told the story of their man 
having been put into prison at Jerusalem and how 
God sent an angel to release him, those of Paul 
took up the challenge and, in the sixteenth 
chapter, told the story of therr man having been 
put in prison at Philippi for the sake of Christ 
and how at midnight the place shook and the 
doors flew open ! 

Where Baur and the Tiibingen school were 
wrong was in their quite illogical deduction that 
therefore the narrative of Acts is fictitious. 
Whereas an equally competent conclusion is that 
it is true. Of course, if, out of respect to your 
own wooden theory of the Universe, these things 
cannot have happened, then of course neither 
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the one nor the other can have happened—for 
you. But, if we are not very much in love with 
the theory of the Universe in which. unusual 
things cannot happen, then, for our part we like 
to think that so it did in fact happen. Peter 
was delivered from prison, and, having wrought 
that miracle, and having gone as it were one 
mile, God obeyed the recommendation of Jesus, 
went the second mile, and, to show the impar- 
tiality of His generosity, laid flat the walls of the 
Philippian gaol. But what a story it is that 
tells us how Paul was in no great hurry to leave ; 
and, having been dragged into that prison, had 
to be dragged out of it ! 


* * * * * 


Time passed, with for Paul a thousand ups 
and downs, or, as we Christians should amend 
the phrase, downs and ups—for we trust in God 
to end on the up-stroke. In Rome, Paul found 
himself again in prison; and for the old blessed 
reason. And again this mysterious prison- 
gaiety came upon him. He wrote his Epistle to 
the Philippians! A letter so reticent and gentle 
and uncomplaining ; so interested in others, in 
old friends and old scenes ; so playful even and, 
withal, so grave and fine and thankful—that, for 
myself, it beats all the arguments of the schools 
as a Defence of the Faith. The Epistle to the 
Philippians is, in itself, the demonstration, that 
about that time there happened in this world 
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and to men like Paul something of such magni- 
tude and penetration that there is no description 
of it which fits all the circumstances except the 
description which Paul himself has given us. 

It would never occur to any one, unless he was 
already exercised in the things of the soul, to 
suppose that the man who wrote the Epistle 
to the Philippians was at the moment in prison. 
Paul himself never mentions prison. That, of 
course, may have been his delicacy and good- 
breeding, not wishing to give them pain. For, 
just as, if on the heavenly plains we encounter 
Peter, we shall keep off the subject of crowing- 
cocks, so Paul naturally would not talk about 
prisons to people like the Philippians who perhaps 
in their unregenerate days had helped to lock 
him up in their own town ! 

And so, he says nothing about “ prison.” 
What he might have said! What books he 
might have written! What titles for books! 
“‘ Prison in the time of bloody Nero!” Just 
think how you and I would have used the 
experience! Think of the stories we should have 
told about ourselves—repeating them to crowds, 
to interviewers, until people would have been 
wise not to believe a single word we said! For 
no man, I will maintain, can tell the same story 
about himself twice, without deviating imper- 
ceptibly into literature and falsehood ! 

There is, I repeat, no word from Paul of 
“prison.” For that very word he adopts an 
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amazing periphrasis. “The things that have 
befallen me,” he says innocently, “ have turned 
out rather for the furtherance of the Gospel.” 
And, when we sit down and imagine the scene, we 
see ie inimitable point. For in those old days 
it was the custom that a prisoner should go about 
chained to a soldier, or the soldier chained to 
him—by the ankle. And so Paul was always 
sure of an audience—at least of one. ‘To this 
compulsory auditor, he spoke of his Master and 
of his faith, and of what had led him there! 
And, when the evening was come, the soldier 
was unshackled. ‘*‘ What does that man talk to 
you about?” his companions would ask him. 
And he, at first, it may have been, flippantly, 
thoughtlessly, but later, gravely and with a sense 
that life is a more serious thing than he had 
imagined, “‘Oh, he speaks to me of one Christ.” 
And so Paul could write that “the name of 
Christ is known throughout the camp”! 


* * * * ¥* 


It may very well be that man has never done 
anything worth while except as the result of a 
visit from God to him in prison. For what is 
any expression of the soul that we shall agree to 
call great, except it be something which em- 
bodies a protest in the name of God and the soul 
against some actual or threatening bondage ? 
And what is the undying Faith of man-—that 
Faith which has uttered itself in temples, altars, 
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hymns, prayers, tears—(for there shall be no 
tears in a world where there is no faith: things 
by that time will be beyond tears !)—what is 
that undying Faith, but a protest in the name 
of God against the tyranny and doom of mere 
things ? 

Thus it happens that Bunyan writes his great 
epic in Bedford gaol. And George Matheson 
’ writes his ““O Love, that wilt not let me go,” 
being blind; and because, being a good man 
and blind, he can be said to see nothing but God. 


* * * * * 


And Dostoievsky, under the name of Raskol- 
nikov, taking exercise as a prisoner in Siberia, 
talking as he walked to little Sonia, when he might 
by all the low and obvious rules have belched 
forth smoke and flames in detestation of life’s 
brutalities, will speak only, with a terrible and 
persistent gentleness, concerning life’s profound 
and indisputable justice ; concerning therefore 
the need for us all being kind to one another, 
seeing what sorrows are apt to come! 

It is the same Dostoievsky who in full memory 
of his days and nights in “The House of the 
Dead ” writes the most devastating criticism I 
know in literature of any Utopia which will 
confine itself to man’s bodily well-being and to 
the range of this passing world. 

* * * * * 


And Francis Thompson, in a sense a prisoner 
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all his life—a prisoner to his own vagabond nature, 
a prisoner to poverty, to lurking phthisis, holding 
a horse’s head in the Strand on a winter’s day for 
sixpence—Francis Thompson does not curse life 
or hide his face in shame. For, in one pocket, 
he can feel that a volume of Blake is still there ; 
and, in the other pocket, he can feel a volume of 
fEschylus; and feeling the one and the other, 
his heart knows no bitterness. He lifts up his 
eyes; and, behold, a ladder let down from 
Heaven to Charing Cross ! 


* * * * * 
But of these things also, more anon. Mean- 
while the motto would seem to be: “‘ Whosoever 


aims at attaining to things inward and spiritual 
must, with Jesus, turn aside from the crowd.” 


1oo 


XII 
THE SNARE OF THE SHORT CUT 


TueEre is a simple test which nowadays I apply 
when I wish to convince myself whether or not 
a subject is of real value: I wait to see whether 
there shall come into my mind some saying or 
some story in Holy Scripture which illustrates 
such a subject. If, after waiting for a day or 
two, I can recall, or can by casual reference dis- 
cover, no such saying or illustration in Holy 
Scripture, I conclude that the subject is one of 
passing interest, though the interest in it for the 
moment may be quite acute and wide-spread. 
If the Bible, in the long story of its dealings with 
man, makes no reference to the subject—prob- 
lem, tendency and so forth—I decide (for 
myself) that it is one which may be safely left 
for its solution to the mere influence of time. 
When the idea that ‘‘ The Short Cut might be 
a Snare ” first came before my mind I had not 
to wait even five minutes for my signal from the 
Bible. I remembered there and then an illustra- 
tion and saying which, as we say, touched the spot. 
In fact, I found, as I so often find, that all I should 
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have to do in order to say everything that is wise 
and final on the subject, would be to recall the 
story and the saying in their context. -I should 
hardly need to point the moral or adorn the tale. 

I knew at a glance that it was a good subject, 
in the sense of being a deep subject. For even 
before the Biblical illustration occurred to me, 
two sayings had leapt up into my mind from old 
and half-forgotten things. I recalled how 
Samuel Johnson (whom it is always wise to 
listen to) once said “I have no time for short- 
cuts!” And I recalled how Jonn Bunyan 
describes a road, called By-Path, which always 
had the look of being a shorter, simpler, more 
natural road—only leap a stile and there you 
were !—a road which indeed for a long time ran 
alongside the right road, which nevertheless after 
a night’s journey (and it is night which brings out 
the truth about roads and men and all things) 
had so diverged from the true road that you 
could not see the one from the other. I had 
gloated (intellectually) for half a minute over that 
illustration from Bunyan, when there came back 
upon me in addition a reminiscence from a day 
on the golf-links at St. Andrews. It has become 
a proverb that the higher grade of caddie there 
is something of a dictator. He hands you the 
club, gives you the direction, and then awaits in 
silence the event. But he regards it as a vote 
of censure if you have the temerity to suggest 
any deviation from his ruling. My partner was 
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unacquainted with this delightful tyranny. We 
had reached the tee for a dog-legged hole—a hole, 
that is to say, which is to be negotiated circuit- 
ously. Handing him a club, the caddie said, 
** You play on to that tar-roofed shed,’’—which 
stood away to the left. ‘Oh’, said my partner, 
“would it not be better to go straight for it?” 
To which the other retorted in the Doric which 
I translate: “ You can play in any direction you 
like; I was only suggesting how to play so that 
you might win the hole!” 

All this leaping and laughter in my own mind 
took less than five minutes, when the illustration 
from Holy Scripture swept down upon me. My 
readers can find it out for themselves; and, if 
they ponder it they may come upon things in it 
which I had not the wit to see. 


* * * * * 


We are told then in a certain history-book 
in the Bible that when God led His people out 
of Egypt into the land of Canaan which was to 
be their home, He led them “ not by the way 
of the Philistines, though that was near: but 
round about, by the way of the Wilderness of 
the Red Sea!” Could there be a more precise 
text for a word or two on “The Snare of the 
Short Cut”? And one has only to ask oneself, 
with the words of Holy Scripture before him, 
why God did this, in order to read the answer 
in the words themselves. For obviously the 
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reason why God did not lead His children “ by 
the way of the Philistines though that was near,” 
was, because it was the way of the Philistines ! 
What do I mean by that? I mean this. Even 
we see what a foolish and fatal thing it would 
have been to take those Hebrews (who had been 
slaves for generations) by a way which would 
have brought them at its very outset up against 
such terrible fighters as the Philistines. Well, 
there you have the whole secret. Those Hebrews 
were not yet ready to meet the Philistines. They 
had just escaped from a long ana disabling 
servitude. You cannot make freemen in a day: 
though in a day and in a moment you may break 
the shackles from their hands and feet. Freedom 
is a process, which grows from less to more. 
And soGod took them by a way which gave them 
time to grow. He took them by a roundabout 
way which gave them practice. It may be that 
they even needed practice in walking, in marching. 
in the use of their limbs. For what should we 
think of a team that took the field without 
training! What should we think of a man who 
proposed to rise from a sick-bed and set out that 
morning for a mountain-climb! No: time 
is of the very essence of life. 

Therefore, once more, God led them about, 
even up and down, and back and forward, 
engaging them with powers and oppositions 
more on a level with their resources and aptitudes. 
He so dealt with them, that they gained minor 
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victories here and there, learning to depend on 
one another, and to stand by one another. 
‘They would learn also from their experience in 
minor defeats and delays how to be patient and 
to try again, so that later on, if a real defeat or 
a long delay should happen to them, they would 
not lose countenance before the face of life. 
Until a day did actually come when they were 
able, those recent slaves, to stand up to the last 
enemy that barred the way to their Promised 
Land. 

Now, if we all give our minds to such a simple 
and profound story as that, we shall ourselves 
have the whole philosophy of the matter and 
agree that the short cut is a snare. 

Perhaps this is the reason why the younger 
generation resents and always will resent and 
dispute the ruling of the older ones. I am not 
saying that the older ones are always right: 
far from it; they are often simply envious or 
lazy. All that I am suggesting is that there is 
something to be said in praise of caution and 
prudence and taking one step at a time. There 
is a law in physics that every action is accom- 
panied by an equal and opposite reaction: and 
a rash venture is often followed by a disgraceful 
apostasy. 

Amongst the first companions of 8. Francis 
of Assisi was one, Brother Masseo. I have often 
recalled his case, I trust to my profit. Brother 
Masseo rather fancied himself as a preacher. 
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He was, it would appear, a man of a ready 
tongue and a naturally warm and rhetorical 
temperament, to whom preaching seemed a 
very easy and agreeable way of serving God. 
To, a man like “Brother “Masseo” mdeedoit 
would have been almost a form of self-indulgence. 
And yet, S. Francis would keep him engaged 
in difficult and obscure work, who might, as 
he thought, have been swaying multitudes! 
This rankled in Masseo’s mind: and Francis 
though a saint had the shrewdness to perceive 
what was going on within the breast of his poor 
brother. Wherefore, one day, encountering 
Masseo, the Saint spake thus :)= Brother 
Masseo, I perceive that you have many of the 
gifts and qualities which go to the making of 
a great preacher. I ordain therefore that thou 
act as porter to the lodge!” 

There are many proverbs in currency, in 
support of the thesis that the short-cut is a snare. 
There’s the saying “ Put a beggar on a horse 
and he will ride to ——.” There’s the injunc- 
tion “ think twice before you speak,” and “ look 
twice before you leap,” and like unto these the 
advice to “take a night’s sleep over” a course 
before you commit yourself irrevocably. 


* * * * * 
There is, at the same time, a great deal to be 


said on the other side; and proverbs there are 
with quite a different tendency. For example, 
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we have “delays are dangerous”; and “he 
who hesitates is lost.” And we have S. Paul’s 
trumpet-call, “‘ Now is the accepted time.” 


* * * * * 


On the whole, I should say that so long as we 
are dealing with practical affairs, the controlled 
and cautious course is the wiser: though even in 
that region there will be exceptions. With 
regard to the life of the spirit, that secret life 
of ours which is so wonderfully visited by God 
in our high impulses, momentary gleams, lights, 
compunctions, I should like to say that our first 
thoughts are nearer to God’s intention. 

There are delicate situations in the life of the 
soul when to think twice is to be lost; it was 
only a miserable concession to some consideration 
from the side of the world, which in the first high 
motion of our spirit, God had hidden from our 
view. With our so-called second thought, we 
brushed God aside and decided to go our own 
way. 

ptticve a hundred voices from Holy Scripture 
surround me, such as our Lord’s “ While ye 
have light walk in the light ,” and “ Work while 
it is day, for the night cometh” ; and that other 
saying recalled from another Scripture by the 
greatest of His servants: “ Arise, shine for thy 
light is come and the Glory of the Lord is risen 
upon Thee.” 
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XIII 
THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


S. Paut, who knows everything about the 
pathology of the soul—recommends us to break 
up, from time to time, the crust of custom. 
If any man thinks he knows something (he says 
in effect and almost in these very words), let 
him understand that he knows nothing as it 
ought to be known. On which as a text Phillips 
Brooks wrote one of his very greatest sermons. 
Stevenson in “The Celestial Surgeon” 
beseeches God to take him in hand, and not 
to spare him even some startling experience 
rather than permit him to go through life 
half asleep, sullen, unresponsive, stupid, and 
secure. He hands himself over to God giving 
Him the right of entry into his life—without 
Waiting to be invited. As when a man has 
taken a drug and is showing signs of drowsiness, 
his friends (without waiting for him to ask them : 
for that he will not do) lay hold on him, drag 
him up and down, buffeting him, shaking him, 
lest sleep should master him and the sleep 
should be “‘ unto death ”—so Stevenson beseeches 
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God if He should find him sad and heavy and 


slack, to take some means, even the most 
poignant, “a piercing pain, a killing sin,” so 
long as it “ stab his spirit broad awake.” 


* * * * * 


I believe we shall all have to confess, who 
have any discernment in such matters, that 
any time we have made a notable recovery in 
our personal life it has been as the result of 
something which made a thrust at our dead 
heart and pierced it like a veritable sword. This 
sword of the spirit, which a ray of truth is, is no 
heavy weapon which bears us down with its 
sheer weight of metal. It is rather like a thin 
rapier in the shrewd hand of a master of fence. 

My mind, or something deeper than my mind, 
and of much more consequence, is at this moment 
full of one aspect of this subtle and most blessed 
business. Knowing the futility of any attempt 
to define a living glancing thing, let me rather 
illustrate one particular stroke of that ghostly 
Swordsman, ‘‘ with whom we have all to do.” 
It is a stroke which many a victim has lived 
to celebrate—poets, saints, plain people (if they 
had been articulate enough to know what had 
happened to them). 


* * * * * 


Let me begin anywhere—say with Bunyan. 
John Bunyan tells us that one day in Bedford 
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he gave way to a bout of swearing—for which, 
in his unregenerate days, he declares he had 
a gift. Two women were standing by, of 
notoriously evil life: but his swearing was too 
much even forthem. They told him to stop his 
foul speech, declaring that “he made them 
shudder.” 

It is not too much to say that that was the 
beginning of Bunyan’s homeward journey. It 
suddenly came home to him that he was worse 
than they were; that so far as even they were 
concerned he was an outsider. It is this subtle 
horror of being an outsider that I am trying to 
track. That there should be people in the 
world who can despise us, who have the right to 
neglect us, to leave us out of their system—that 
is, for souls at least of a certain quality, the one 
intolerable thing. It is this which lies at the 
basis of the saying of the Stoics which I have 
always held to be final—that the sense of shame 
is the basis of all the virtues. The greatest 
hymn in our language bases itself upon this 
deepest and most universally-accepted move- 
ment of the soul : 


** When I survey the Wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died—” 


we might paraphrase the rest and say: “I am 
ashamed of myself.” In fact, I simply will not 
leave it at that. I shall do something, become 
something, suffer something ; but some means I 
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shall take, some slumbering faculty of the soul 
I shall drag out of its lair and force out into the 
open, protesting that it and not some more 
obvious thing is nearer to the truth about me— 
but something I shall gladly do, or radiantly 
suffer, rather than be left in the contempt of any 
human being, or in the contempt of God. 


* * * * * 


In my boyhood I knew a plain man. I would 
call him a working man, except that at that 
stage he never did any work. To say that he 
was always drunk is only an exaggeration in this 
sense that there were times when he was a little 
less drunk than at other times. But he spent 
years of his life in a condition of “‘ fuddledness.” 
One day—I had the story from his own cleansed 
lips—he was a little less dazed than usual, when, 
by the Grace of God, a brisk and fresh young 
woman passed him—of course without looking 
at him. Whether it was that—that she did not 
look at him, that she lived in another world 
from his sordid world, that therefore there was 
and is another world than his sordid world, 
a world from which meanwhile he was an exile— 
whether it was that that first brought the 
explosive material together or fired the magazine, 
let the psychologists and doctors of the soul 
decide. The fact is, as she was passing him, 
as in another instant she would have gone past 
him on her own clean business and away into her 
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own decent world, as she was passing him, he 
said, with as much steadiness as he could 
summon, “ That’s a nice day ! ” meaning nothing 
more than to be friendly and human. But the 
maiden still hurrying away, as though shrinking 
from him in self-defence, shot out “ Don’t speak 
to me, you useless fellow. I’d be ashamed to 
cross words with you!”’—and passed on. But 
that certainly was the limit of his “ apogee.” 
He never tasted alcohol again. He told me— 
for I went over it all with him in later years— 
that from that moment, he was born again. 
He declared that he might have been shut up all 
that night in a room with whisky-bottles all 
uncork’d—and he would not have been so much 
as tempted. He found himself laughing with 
the sense of power, with the sense too that he 
saw his way, and that Some One or Some Thing 
had given him a pledge to see him through. In 
twelve months’ time he married that maiden ! 
He never looked back. Nor did she. I doubt 
if they ever spoke of the former days. I knew 
their spotless home: and later when by his 
industry and her thrift they might even be 
reckoned rich people, the music of their life was 
built to the very end—upon a deep and hidden 
humility. 

But there again, it was a certain terror of 
isolation, a shuddering from the contempt of the 
good, which like a hair-trigger set the deep 
tremendous things ablaze. 
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There is a touching expression of this same 
utter fear in the story of Saul the first King of 
Israel—that so tragic and engaging figure. 
When Samuel, whose part it is sometimes a 
little difficult to defend, had denounced Saul 
and rent his clothes, oes. was about to stride 
off, we read that Saul besought him not to go 
away, not to leave him alone, not to despise 
him “ in the eyes of all the people.” He besought 
Samuel to permit him to walk alongside him—to 
mitigate the bitterness of his loneliness ! 


¥* * * * * 


Dante tells us that when Beatrice in the 
company of two other young girls passed him 
on the bridge of S. Trinity in Florence—without 
looking at him—he also shuddered and was 
ready to sink, with shame and under the pressure 
of strange tumultuous things. But Dante had 
his revenge: for by these things men live. It 
was largely in consequence of such an experience, 
and by the daily baptism of his spirit in its 
remembered moral solitude, that he became 
Dante: and, to reward “his sweet lady,” he made 
of Beatrice a star in the firmament of the soul. 


* * * * * 


It is the same subtle profound motif which 
Browning so repeatedly selects and celebrates— 
as though it had been for him also the strait 
gate into life. 
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THE SWORD OF THE SPIRIT 


When the coarse and cynical ones mock 
Jules for his fatuous adoration of little Phene, 
there is a moment when he hesitates. Shall 
he give the poor child all he has, and rush away— 
out of life even it may be, rather than bear their - 
mockery? No! There’sahigherway! ‘Come, 
Phene. Let us go to some island with the sun 
on it. There I shall work. ‘There is clay every- 
where. There I shall work out this: and—it 
shall be my revenge—one day these men who 
despise me shall meet my work!” 


* * * * * 


Perhaps, here is the clue to the finding of 
“the lost Pibroch.” Perhaps it is by a pro- 
founder study of what lies behind this devastating 
and redeeming experience, that we may discover 
‘that ram’s horn of God at the blast of which walls 
rock to their foundations and the impossible 
becomes easy, and the aspect of this dismal 
world may be changed as when a smile lights up 
and alters a human countenance. 


* * * * * 


In fact, just as it was the presence of “ the 
new people ”—with their new manners, their 
self-control, their consequent freshness, their 
fertility, their singing—which in the first two 
centuries teased and irritated and recalled the 
old Pagan world into which the name of Jesus 
sounded, casting down and building up in the 
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architecture of men’s souls, as it was in the 
beginning, it is now, and it ever shall be. 

Christianity has no future, and it deserves 
none unless there be manifestly within those 
who bear its name a certain sweetness and 
unworldliness and charm which, without a word, 
annoys and assails and invites and condemns 
and sings and makes intercession for the sins 
of the world. 


“ As the innocent moon, that nothing does but shine, 
Moves all the labouring surges of the world.” 


Burne-Jones has a drawing of the Magdalene, 
wild, unkempt, immodest, loitering down a street, 
when—her eye falls upon the face of Jesus 
behind a window looking at her ! 

In that moment, seven devils were cast out. 

That is the very core of Romanticism. It is 
the core of the Christian Faith. . 
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ALLow me, at the outset, to apologise for the 
title. Allow me indeed to apologise for the use 
of titles altogether. I am quite sure that the 
appearance of so many books in our day, with 
“nacky ” titles, each dealing with some snippet 
or aspect of life, is a sign of real decadence. 
I believe that a man ought to go straight for 
what he has to say; and that if a man has 
nothing to say he should say it. And yet: 
perhaps even here we must not be righteous 
overmuch. This idea of “playing to the 
gallery” came into my head the other day. 
A friend, speaking with a touch of criticism of 
someone, said “He plays to the gallery”; 
whereupon the words were out of my mouth 
before I had quite thought of their value—“‘To 
which gallery?” 

The whole point of what follows is, that there 
are galleries and galleries. But, before putting 
pen to paper on the matter, I subjected my 
proposal to write under such a heading, to 
my wonted test. Could I, without too much 
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pondering and ingenuity, quote a text from 
Holy Scripture on. this very matter? 1 
could, I declared; and out came the rousing 
words: “ Wherefore seeing we are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses... 
let us run with patience ... looking unto 
Jesuses 

The Bible is a very human book, and takes us 
as we are. Like Christ Himself, it takes us as 
we are, in order to make us better: even as 
God makes use of such faculties as we have, in 
order to direct them to objects of which we 
ourselves were not thinking. I am always 
coming upon the necessity to quote: “There is 
first that which is natural and afterward that 
which is spiritual.” 

The Bible is not afraid of the motive of 
emulation. The Bible is not afraid of us be- 
ginning almost anywhere; for it knows that if 
we are honest we shall move on. There -is no 
sin in this emulation; the sin lies in its excess 
—when it contradicts something deeper. Cer- 
tainly we are so made that we need the support 
and agitation of other presences in order to 
be ourselves. 

Man’s biggest work has been done, never as 


the result of argument. “I have heard many 


speeches in the House of Commons which con- 
vinced my reason,” Sir James MacIntosh con- 
fessed, “‘ but never one which affected my vote.” 

In ne house of debate which our life is, we 
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must each say that. Man has always done his 
characteristic work under the influence of one 
or other of two motives: he has done a great 
deal of his work in sheer terror of what will 
happen if he does not. (I+believe—the next 
great—revival~of~religion~willbegin~-there;~in 
sheer—panie:)— And, again, man has done a 
great deal of his best work, as the song 
says, “‘for the sake of somebody.” ) These are 
the two motives—the push and the pull— 
which have governed man from the beginning 
of time. 

We are so made that we are really not our- 
selves unless we are happily responding to a 
kind of instinctive appeal that comes from the 
presence of others. You cannot conceive of 
man being alone ; you cannot conceive of a man 
without the stir and agitation and support of 
secret presences. We are not ourselves until there 
is someone there who, we know, is looking on. 
I believe it is a fact that even grief, if no one 
is present to share it and if no one is present to 
observe it, remains inarticulate, so that we 
cannot shed atear. It is the presence of another 
that makes us weep. That other may be God, 
or that other may be some exalted presence who 
by faith may be near to us. But in our loneli- 
ness, in our isolation, we lose even the faculty 
for grief. All the great emotions exist only in 
their transmission : and to speak of transmission 
means that there is someone to transmit to. 
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There it would be easy to touch things that are 
too sacred: but those who have been led deeply 
through life know that what I have said is true. 
Something happens to you, and you bear up 
wonderfully, until, say, a child of yours comes 
home; and you break down. 

All that I am contending for just now is that 
the soul of man simply does not work unless in 
the presence of another; and that a man is 
literally God-forsaken, who has no person who 
loves him. 


* * * * * 


I have said also that what makes the sin of 
emulation is, of course, its excess. If a man is 
out to gain the praise and the approval of others 
despite an inner want of integrity on his part, 
that is bad. ‘The Bible anticipates a case of 
such a kind, in a fine sentence where it says of 
certain people that “they loved the praise of 
men more than the praise of God.” ‘That, it 
pronounces sin. We may love the praise of men, 
but we must never make it the object of our 
life. It comes, God be thanked. For life is a 
haggard thing; and few of us, as even New- 
man admitted, can do without a little success. 
That is why we shall each one be judged in 
the last day, in the society of those who 
were wont to be round about us. No man 
fails so long as those who stand by refuse to let 
him fail. 
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This otherwise admirable motive of emulation 
becomes sinful when we seek the approval of 
men at the cost of an inner integrity which the 


Bible calls the praise of God. 


* * * * * 


The best illustration of this which I know is 
from “* Bishop Blougram’s Apology.’ Blougram 
tells of Verdi conducting his worst opera in 
’ Florence.| At the close of the performance, 
Verdi knowing all the time that it was a poor 
thing, the audience rose in a body and applauded, 
throwing roses at the composer, and so on. 
There he stood drinking in the praise, acknow- 
ledging it, until 
Rossini, patien his stall! Rossini, a master, 
looking at him, saying in effect, ““Oh, Verdi, 
Verdi!” Such is the lot of a man who chooses 
the praise of men, and suddenly catches the eye 
of some sincere artist or catches the eye of 


God. 


* * * * * 


‘“‘ How can ye believe who receive praise one 
from another?” That is rather a puzzling 
sentence. We should all of us win the appre- 
ciation of our fellow-men. There is something 
wrong with us if we go through life solitarily, 
with other people avoiding us. But the truth 
of this matter is quite simple. The sentence 
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means: how can ye believe who take in and 
make it the secret basis of your life, that you 
shall have the praise of other people? __ 

One thing in the long run is true: if we are 
out to win the appreciation of other people we 
shall not get it, or getting it for a day we shall 
not keep it. No: all the best things in life 
come to us when we are not looking for them. 
That is the Hedonistic paradox. Like Saul, go 
and look for your father’s asses; and, who 
knows ? you may have the makings of a king 
before you get back! Do your duty without 
thinking of praise, and you may be like Benjamin 
who got not only the corn but his money in 
the sack with the corn. 

This whole idea leaves us with a very definite 
kind of task—a kind of duty and responsibility 
which we have to society, to the age in which 
we live and to the world. It is this: we are 
here to see that the right things are praised. 
We are here to see that the wrong things are 
dispraised. We are here to create such an 
atmosphere of welcome and support for the fine 
things that the finer things will grow just as 
flowers grow under the appeal of the sun. It 
is a real obligation which we have as mem- 
bers of society, that we shall praise and 
honour all worthy things, so that however 
obscurely and diffidently goodness appears in 
the world, it will detect at its very first 
appearance the presence of something friendly. 
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We are here to bring the praise of men nearer 
and nearer to the standard of the praise of 
God: to praise what God would praise; to 
denounce what God would have us denounce ; 
to pay no court where God would have us pay 
no court. ‘ 

The end of it all is just this. | One of the 
two great motives by which man lives is the 
motive of standing well with somebody. ‘The 
final motive of our Christian faith is that we 
shall stand well with Christ. It was the faith 
of Christ Himself that that would be sufficient 
motive for His disciples through all the ages. 
He believed that something had happened 
between Him and them, of such a kind, that for 
ever afterwards anything less, anything which as 
they looked at the Face of Christ seemed to 
have His disapproval, would in course of time 
become distasteful to them. And that as a 
matter of history is the fact. There is a sense 
in which Christ has spoiled everything, in order 
to make something else possible. For Christ 
has interposed His own blessed Face; with 
the result that certain things have lost their 


a. thousand years ago we might have 
decided not to be troubled with this new con- 
science which Christ has brought into the world ; 
but to-day it is too late. There is no future 
_ for the human race now unless in conformity 


to the secret approval of Christ. 
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That is the note on which the New Testament 
closes. 

“*T saw a door opened in heaven, and I saw all the saints 
and martyrs and the spirits of the just made perfect; and 
above all I saw One standing at the right Hand of the Throne 
of God,” standing, aware of us, beholding us : 


and the supreme motive of our life is there 
conceived to be this—to play up to that great 
spiritual surrounding and it may be to One Face 
in the great galaxy of glory. 
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THE ENCHANTMENT OF UPLIFTED 
PLACES 


One reads so many sad and terrible things in 
one’s morning newspaper that anything which 
one finds there of a contrary and uplifting kind 
ought to be recalled and celebrated. 

In Lhe Times of October 18, 1924, there 
is the report of a meeting held in London 
to commemorate Mallory and Irvine, who 
were last observed on the skyline near the 
summit of Mount Everest. Men were present 
at the meeting and took part who had shared 
the earlier hardship and glory with those two 
who did not come back. One told his bit of 
the story; another told another bit; so that 
we could follow the incidents of the last few 
days in order, and as though we ourselves were 
climbing. It must have been a _ wonderful 
experience to look upon the faces of those brave 
and enduring men, and to hear them speak. 
Even to read their reported words was to have 
one’s whole being searched and baptized and 
made clean. One had a glimpse of man, “ not 
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of man the shame and the mistake, but of man 
with the mark of God upon his brow even as he 
sprang from God’s thought.” | 
One thing in the tense and simple story must 
in the reading have moved me beyond all else ; 
for it is the one thing which at this moment 
dominates and always will dominate my recol- 
lection. . 
It fell to Mr. N. E. Odell to tell what he 
knew; and what he knew was—the last that 
was seen of the two fated men. Beyond what 
Mr. Odell narrates, all is surmise. But what he 
tells us is in itself so beautiful, so absolutely 
fitting, that upon reflection, one desires no more. 
One found oneself recalling: ‘‘ For surely, at 
whatever age it overtake the man, this is to 
die young. In the hot-fit of life, a tip-toe on 
the highest point of being, he passes at a bound 
on to the other side . . . and, trailing with him 
clouds of glory, this happy-starred, full-blooded 
spirit shoots into the spiritual land.” 
~~ -M;Qdell tells us that on the last day, when he 
had gone out to find traces of his two companions, 
he had reached a point, beyond which, con- 
ditions being what they were, and the hour of 
the day being what it was, he knew he need 
proceed no farther. Near by, there was a spur 
which rose about a hundred feet. This he 
climbed to take one last look towards the summit 
which at the moment lay hidden in mist.» 
c As he reached the top there was a sudden 
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clearing above him and he saw the whole of 
Everest—summit, ridge, and final peak—un- 
veiled. A little later, in his descent he paused 
and glanced back at the mighty summit above 
him.) And just here it was that the thing 
befell him and befell his spirit, for which, as 
he described it, he found a fitting vehicle of 
words, so that it must always dominate our 
recollection of the poignant story. 


e ** It seemed to look down with cold indifference on me and 
how! derision in wind-gusts at my petition to yield up its 
secret, this mystery of my friends. . . . And yet as I gazed 
again there seemed to be something alluring in that towering 
presence: I was almost fascinated. I realised that no mere 
mountaineer alone could but be fascinated; that he who 
approaches close must ever be led on, and, oblivious of all obstacles, 
seek to reach that most sacred and highest peak of all. It 
seemed that my friends must have been thus enchanted also ; 
for why else should they tarry a | In my effort to suppress my 
feelings, I turned my gaze downwards to the North Col far 
below, and I remembered that other of my companions would 
be anxiously awaiting my return, eager to hear what tidings 
I carried. Alone and in meditation I slowly commenced my 
long descent.” 


What all that shall mean for us one by one 
will depend upon what we finally make of our 
life here and of our immense surroundings. One 
may say that the man, who thus felt allured 
and fascinated and enchanted, was wrought up 
and exalted and “ fey ”—what with the rarity 
of the atmosphere, the exhaustion of his climbing, 
his grief over his friends. There are those who 
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will be able to give a Greek name for the con- 
dition, and to assure us that it is a well-known 
mental or physiological state, concluding with 
some ‘ology ” or “‘onomy,” ‘‘ each the little 
passing bell that signifies some faith’s about to 
die.” And it may be that there is.no answer- 
ing these, any more than there is any gainsaying 
those who will reduce the tears we shed to a 
solution of salts. But, at least equally, it will 
always be impossible for such people on their 
part to hinder men who have another final 
prejudice concerning life, from adopting what 
seems to them a loftier and holy view. For 
myself, I wish to think, and therefore I believe, 
that there is a state of what I would call honour- 
able ecstasy, in which we are permitted almost 
to touch the final reality ; and those who have 
been worthy of the experience have reported 
that it is an alluring and a blessed one. 

This great hour or moment of the soul is apt | 
to come upon those who are out in lonely places, 
high up amongst mountains, or walking by some 
forsaken seashore. But not in such places only. 
Mr. Hind I think it was, who tells us of meeting 
Francis Thompson one desolate winter day in 
Chancery Lane. Thompson was ill-clad, wearing 
“a disastrous hat,” carrying a kind of carpet- 
bag containing books. It was a day of melting 
snow and unusual discomfort. But as the poet 
passed by, recognising nothing, and unaware of 
the nearness of his friend, Hind saw his face 
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lifted up to the sun which had suddenly found 


an opening: and the face was shining as in an 
ecstasy, and tears were in his eyes! And this 
same Thompson, we know, once upon a time 
saw a ladder let down from Heaven to Charing 
Cross ! 

Mr. Belloc’s incomparable “ Path to Rome” 
has many a page written quite obviously by 
one who at the moment was high up amongst 
mountains, with only the thinnest veil between 
him and something for ever beyond us and yet 
for ever in relation to us. 

But even to us more ordinary people, such 
an experience may be given. It is apt to come 
only when something from the side of the world 
has put us upon the strain; when, it may be, 
we have thought ourselves to a standstill and 
yet have not found the solving word. Just 
then, if we endure to the end, when, it may be, 
we have decided that, even though we do not 
see our way, we nevertheless propose to go on 
in the general direction which we had decided 
was the way of honour—just then, there may 
descend upon us something subtle, elusive, but 
for us at the moment wholly authoritative, 
which ends the secret strife: even as to the 
two disciples at Emmaus came that momentary 
flash, when “ their eyes were opened, and they 
knew Him; and He vanished out of their 
sight.” 

It is an experience to “put inside one’s 
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breast,” and to look upon in secret, under dark 
skies, when one’s spirit threatens to fail. It is 
not an experience to advertise or to trade with. 


* * _  * ¥* * 


l Mr. Odell noted in his mind in that exalted 
moment, something which has always been 
acknowledged by those who, as the result of 
one thing and another, have touched that rare 
level of experience. He speaks of its alluring, 
fascinating, enchanting quality—the kind of 
thing which Sir James Barrie more than once 
so exquisitely isolates and confirms. Some- 
thing which whispers to you that ¢his is surely 
better than ordinary life! Something that bids 
you stay! Something that seems to plead, 
“Why go back to things again! Is not this 
good? Besides, it has cost you much to reach 
this high place and to be worthy of this initia- 
tion. Will you let all that labour go for naught, 
descending to the plains? For, if ever you 
desire to come back, and assuredly you will desire 
to come back, understand that you will have to 
pass once again through all the strain of rising 
from those low-lying places. Now that you are 
here, why not stay here! Why not come 
closer, nearer, farther in ann 


“It seemed that my friends must have been thus enchanted 
also; for why else should they tarry ?” 


* * * * * 
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I shall say no more. But it all casts light 
upon many things: and it is all something 
which one will have in reserve, recalling it as 
God bade His people “remember the day of 
their deliverance from Egypt, all the days of 
their life ”’—lest the world of men and things 
enter that temple of the Holy Ghost which 
one’s soul is. 

Once more, it all casts light upon many things. 
I see with a new understanding why Peter 


protested against the descent to the plain. “It ~ | 


is good for us to be here: let us build here 
three tabernacles; not knowing what he said.” 
t is the disabling fascination of the Unseen. | 
And [I find a new meaning in an ancient 
promise: ‘‘ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered the mind of man what 
God hath in reserve for those that love Him.” 
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Some days ago, I visited an old friend ; a man, 
that is not to say, who is now old, but one with 
whom I have maintained for many years a true 
and deepening friendship. He is no longer in 
the active ministry; though his heart is as 
truly with Christ and His Church as in the days 
of his youth. He has an equipment in science, 
particularly in biology, which humbles me at 
every disclosure; and on matters of philosophy 
and grave literature if he does not know the 
latest word he knows the last word. He gives 
all his time nowadays to civic affairs and could 
answer off-hand any relevant question on housing, 
or education, or the laying of roads. I knew 
that recently he had been spending a week or 
two here in town: for he had called upon me. 
I knew also that he liked a good sermon and 
that, like the busy bee, he had been going from 
flower to flower. So I asked him what he 
thought of us all—knowing that I was taking a 
risk. And this, in a word, is what he said: 
= You “are “all too «excited; =too™ busy-!: »'Too 
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anxious! You are all hectic, fevered, each 
making in his own way for a collapse!” Where- 
upon he mentioned this one and that—not 
confining himself to Free Churchmen. Every- 
where it was the same, he declared, not life, 
not fullness, not confidence in God: but eager- 
ness, keenness, subtlety, anger, malice, protest, 
with here and there a wild rolling of the eyes! 
“Young man,” he continued (he is some six 
years my senior), “take care. You’re not yet 
all in, but you are making for the deep end. 
Where’s your Calvinism? Your ‘things are 
what they are and the consequences will be 
what they will be’? Or rather, where’s your 
faith which the New Testament defines as ‘ the 
victory over the world’? I heard no sound 
of victory over the world. I am not blaming 
anybody. And yet by some means you must 
all recover a background of Calm. Even if 
your Calmness is misunderstood by the outside 
world, you must endure the misunderstanding. 
You are all too much afraid of the world mis- 
understanding you.” Here he came to rest on 
something approaching an epigram, though it 
was entirely free from self-consciousness or 
posing: “Things are in a bad way when the 
Church is not misunderstood by outsiders.” 
The last thing he said was, “In any case, why 
should people enter such an atmosphere? To 
go from the street into some of your churches 
is to go out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
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I could say some things by way of answer. 
But I try to make it a practice in my inter- 
course with men and with books to forget the 
things which confirm me in any indolence or 
complacency and to tease myself with what 
hurts me a little. For, I think there is some- 
thing not lightly to be set aside in what my 
friend observed. There is a sense in which a 
genuine faith in God should lift a man not out 
of the battle but above the battle. In other 
words, there must be a region in which it is 
possible for the human soul to come upon an 
honourable quietness. And an hour of worship 
has misrepresented God which fails to give some 
hint of some such place of rest and confidence. 

Here one cannot resist the well-worn saying 
ascribed to Archimedes, “Give me a point to 
stand upon, and | will move the world.” And 
I cannot resist the modern American supple- 
ment: “No man can raise himself by pulling 
at his own shoe-straps,”’ 


* ¥ * * * 


As life proceeds with us, we ought to know 
how most effectively to recall ourselves from 
haste and excitement and that sense of personal 
failure to which any kind of disorderliness leads 
on inevitably. It may take great courage to 
practise what we perceive or suspect is the thing 
we need to do. Many a man wastes his precise 
personal strength on tasks and preoccupations 
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which, if they are necessary at all, ought to be 
done by others. Perhaps not in his early days, 
but later on, a man is justified in doing what 
he has learned is the one thing about which he 
feels that he can either do it or he can do nothing. 
I recall an extreme instance of this courage. A 
friend of my own ministered for many years in 
a country parish where indeed not long ago he 
passed away, lamented and honoured. It was 
an attractive place to which visitors came, 
though never in such numbers as to corrupt it. 
Eager spirits from large towns and cities, men 
and women interested in one good cause and 
another, would confer with my friend, making 
suggestions, as they thought, for the brightening 
up of the village and for the enlivening of the 
Church. Some of us, who think we were wiser, 
would have been heart-broken had anything 
been changed! But it required courage for 
my friend to hold to his chosen way. Finally 
his humour saved him, and his conviction that 
whatever might be the way for others, he had 
chosen his. One person would ask him, whether 
there was a Band of Hope in hisChurch. ‘Oh, 
yes,” he made reply. Another suggested the 
forming of a C.E.; another, of a B.W.T.A.; 
another, of this; another, of that. To each 
of these propagandists my friend made answer 
that they already had a society with those 
very aims in weekly operation, and would say 
no more. At last, one of these restless and 
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anxious souls came back and said, “‘ Excuse me, 
but when, at what day and hour, do those 
various organisations meet in your Church? ”’ 
To whom he answered gravely: “‘ Ah, there we 
have a great idea! They all meet together— 
each Sunday at 12 o’clock in Church!” 


* * * * * 


There are times when it helps a man to 
recover his calmness if he will persistently hold 
himself aloof from his fellow men. There are 
times again when a man is the very worst 
company for himself. Certainly there are those 
who not in loneliness but in closer and more 
candid friendship of a few similarly-spirited 
friends are more likely to see life quietly and 
without discouragement. For the fact is, we 
are all of us—especially those of us who are 
doomed to an imaginative or substitutionary 
life—we are all of us disposed to monomania, 
to that distortion and disproportion which 
threaten a solitary and sedentary life. ‘There 
is no medicine for such a condition like some 
intercourse with people who live a more objective 
life—a hard-working doctor or some honourable 
man of business or affairs. 

A man, says Isaiah, shall be to another man, 
“an hiding-place from the wind, and a covert 
from the tempest ; as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
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There is no fixed rule. Each of us must obey 
his own commandment: and the commandment” 
for one day is not the commandment for every 
day. There are times when the thing to do is 
to get away by oneself. There are other times 
when that is the very last and worst thing we 
could do. There are times when an hour with 
Wordsworth will bring about the soul “ a season 
of calm weather.” But there are other times 
when a man has a better chance of escape—out 
in the street. 


* j * * * * 

I well remember that March morning of 
1918 when Sir Douglas Haig issued the dispatch : 
“Our backs are at the wall.” In our fear we 
gave to the words their direst import. We 
supposed he meant “It is all over”; whereas 
what he meant was what he said, “‘ Our backs 
are at the wall: we can retreat no more.” We 
forgot that there are creatures of God—and a 
man is one of them—who never touch their true 
resource until terror has purged them of their 
last levity. Still, the news was grave enough: 
and I set out that Saturday on a long journey 
with a heavy heart. I had thought myself to 
a standstill! But I had to confess that the 
moment I began to walk I began to feel better. 
(He said a deeper thing than he knew who first 
coined the phrase solvitur ambulando.) I met 
this one and that who exchanged the dear old 
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human greetings with me. I suppose that what 
I began to feel was, “‘ Well, well, if the worst 
happens, I am not alone”: and there is not 
anything which is intolerable so long as it is 
to be shared. 

Then in the tram-car busy, competent men 
were reading the morning’s news. Some had 
their eyes upon the lines which had disquieted 
me. Some, on the other hand, were reading 
about markets. Some were looking at the 
illustrations. One man had found something 
to laugh at! I was distinctly more composed 
and equable when I took my seat in the train. 
Opposite me there was a soldier, an officer. 
He was reading a comic paper. Later, after 
we had passed the stage of bowing to one 
another, I observed in as casual and jaunty 
a way as I could assume, “ We are not very 
well this morning! ”—making of course an 
allusion to the dire position of the Allies. But 
—there has been surely nothing like it since the 
days of Gallio—this soldier in an interested and 
even helpful way replied, “‘Oh, I am sorry, what 
is the matter!” as though I were suffering 
from toothache! From that moment I do not 
think I ever lost my hope of ultimate victory. 


* * * * * 


I have just been reading the fourth chapter of 
S. Mark’s Gospel—where we find, towards the 


close of the chapter, some precious things not 
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found elsewhere, that touch on this matter of 
“Calm.” There is that short parable about 
the Kingdom or “ Realm of God being as if a 
man should cast seed upon the earth, and 
should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed 
should spring up and grow he knoweth not 
how.” And what is Jesus urging upon. us 
there but just this final inexpufigable calm: 
the blessed sense (though you may of course 
wrest the words to your destruction as you may 
wrest all words that are exquisitely true) the 
blessed sense, that in the long run the great 
things happen inevitably, that the region in 
which we are helpless is vast, but it is not 
empty: it is the place of God. 


* * * * * 


My old friend accompanied his rebuke of the 
threatening fever of our time with a passage 
from one who wrote of “‘Calm.”’ more feelingly 
than any other of his age and rank: Matthew 
Arnold. And to compensate my readers for 
their patience I conclude with the passage he 
recalled : 

“ One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 
One lesson which in every wind is blown, 


One lesson of two duties kept at one 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity— 


“ Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity ! 
Of labour, that in lasting fruit outgrows 
Far noisier schemes, accomplish’d in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry ! 
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*““ Yes, while on earth a thousand discords ring, 
Man’s fitful uproar mingling with his toil, 
Still do thy sleepless ministers move on, 


Their glorious tasks in silence perfecting ; 


Still working, blaming still our vain turmoil, 
Labourers that shall not fail, when man is gone.” 


Al 





XVII 
ON WATCHING A FOOTBALL MATCH 


To the seeing eye all things are significant ; and 
what is faith but the perception of significance ! 


That is a pompous way of saying that I ° 


attended a football-match the other day. Saul 


of Tarsus must have watched a race; and though 


this may have been in his early days before life 
came under the great illumination, nevertheless, 
we are warranted in saying that he did not regret 
having gone. For the fact is, he made excellent 
use of the incidents of a running match; saying 
in fact something which was one of the proverbial 
thrusts that every responsible father launched 
from time to time at his ne’er-do-well son (and 
every proper youth who later on is going to 
amount to anything passes through a ne’er-do- 
well phase: but let it be as early as possible !). 
The proverbial and ironical observation which 
flicked the withers of my youth was to the effect, 
that if I would work at my tasks as I did at my 
play, I might be anything! Which is precisely 
what S. Paul urges upon us all in his metaphor 
of the race with its “ corruptible crown.” At 
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this point my “demon” will not let me proceed 
until I have registered a vow that one of these 
days I shall spend an hour or two with Ruskin 
and his “Crown of Wild Olive ”—which every 
faithful failure of a man should know. 


* * * “ * * 


I attended a football match the other day ; 
and I was not alone. The bout had something 
of an international character, one of the nations 
involved—literally “involved” for it was the 
noble game of “‘ Rugby ”—being my own nation. 
It was altogether a delightful afternoon: our 
side won. ‘‘ Ah, how a smile of God lights up 
the world!” ‘There were boys there whom I 
knew, four hundred miles from our old haunts. 
I confess J had a tear in my eye. It gave me 
great distinction to shout my approval of this 
one’s tackle and that one’s pass; and when one 
of our side gave his opponent a “ dummy ” and 
got over, I, old fool that I am, danced a kind of 
tattoo. I was a proud man when, at the close 
of the game, one and another of the conquering 
host singled me out in the crowd and shook 
hands with me—addressing me as “‘ Sir,” the 
veiled allusion to my age giving me no pain 
at all. 


* * * * * 


To tell the truth, it is no easy thing for a man 
like me to attend such scenes nowadays. They 
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are too poignant. For man is a creature who 
cannot but look before and after. When, 
nowadays, I mingle with such crowds, I like to 
have someone with me whom I know, to whom 
I can speak. Otherwise my mind wanders and 
the field I see is not the field I am looking at, 
but some other, one of many, all of them green 
and gay: and the players I am seeing are not 
the players I am looking at. For the players 
I am seeing were boys when the great war stopped 
them in the very middle of their game. They 
went away, and of one “ fifteen” I knew, some 
two survive; and they look older than they are, 
as though they had something on their mind. 
In sooth, it is no mere pastime for such as I am 
to attend a rugger-match nowadays: it is nothing 
less than the rehearsal of a poignant tale, and the 
baptism of my soul and body even unto 
death. 

At a football match I feel what Francis 
Thompson came to feel at a cricket match; and 
if Messrs. Burns and Oates, the publishers of 
his great verse, will be so kind as to pardon me 
the liberty, I shall recall the little masterpiece 
in which he unpacks his heart. 

“Tt is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk, 

Though my own red roses there may blow; 

It is little I repair to the matches of the Southron folk. 
Though the red roses crest the caps, I know. 

For the field is full of shades as I near the shadowy coast, 


And a ghostly batsman plays to the bowling of a ghost, 
And I look through my tears on a soundless-clapping host 
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As the run-stealers flicker to and fro, 
To and fro :— 
O, my Hornby and my Barlow long ago!” 


It was not that, however, which I set out to 
say. But having said that, I must proceed ; 
for that or anything like that must never be the 
end of our reflections upon life. We must play 
up until the whistle blows—which is another 
formula for faith—the very formula, I take it, 
to which the early church was led, as any one 
may see who follows the process by which those 
good men went deeper and deeper into the 
implications of their own loyalty to Jesus. Asin 
Dante’s moral system—to which it would be 
such a return to realities to go back—the “ sin 
of sadness ”’ is one of the seven deadly apostasies. 
The last thing that a football match, or any 
other “good fight,” should leave upon our 
mind is the feeling of sadness or regret at life. 
No! standing there in the crowd, watching 
fifteen clean-limbed youths confronting fifteen 
clean-limbed youths, and contending for a ball— 
all according to certain rules, this vagrant and 
glancing intelligence of mine recalled very 
happily a fine stroke of the pen by William 
James of Harvard concerning football and con- 
cerning life. It is so very good, in the sense of 
so very witty and profound—for, like Dickens 
and Browning and the writer of the forty-fourth 
chapter of Isaiah, and the writer of the ninth 
chapter of “S. John,” William James is never 
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more serious than when he is playful—that I 
shall ask you to wait for it for a little, while I say 
something else. The something else I would 
like to say is to express the hope that many of 
my ministerial friends know their “ James ” and 
refresh themselves from time to time in his brave 
and encouraging society. But one has such a 
fear in these days of being old-fashioned! And 
so I read and read lest I should be behind the 
fair; and yet I am blest if I can find anything 
in all that J read which I cannot cap with the 
very same thing said much more pithily and 
with a firmer background in the writers who 
were in vogue in my youth. Nevertheless, I 
make such a claim, not without fear. For only 
this last week I encountered in a recent copy of 
The Challenge the pontifical pronouncement 
by one who gave an anonymous signature (from | 
which I can see he is scholar enough to know 
the Greek alphabet) to the effect that it is only 
those who are incompetent for philosophy who 
take refuge in Browning! This I thought and 
still think rather insolent; and indeed merely 
perverse and even stupid. It is like saying that 
only those who are incompetent for philosophy 
take their meals, or visit a friend, or take walks 
amongst the hills. I do not know whether a 
writer of such intellectual hauteur will regard 
the late Edward Caird of Glasgow and Balliol 
as a philosopher ; but I recall that considerable 
thinker observing casually and as an indisputable 
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thing, that “ poetry gave philosophy its task.” 
One might become somewhat savage and say 
(what another great monitor of my youth said 
apropos of some self-conscious moderns of his 
day): “Gentlemen, these men will be remem- 
bered when Dante, Milton and Shakespeare are 
forgotten, but not till then!” 

Still, it is something to know that we have 
in our midst men of this magnitude, though still 
silent and obviously still ungeared to the present 
chaos and necessity, men who can take up Robert 
Browning as a very little thing. Certainly they 
have an opportunity in our day such as has 
rarely been offered to great men. 


* * * * * 


The thing which came into my mind from 
William James as I watched that game, occurs 
in what I still regard as his finest volume— 
“The Will to Believe.” His purely philoso- 
phical works do not grip me, or rather, I should 
say, do not satisfy me. But I can see the value 
of his persiflage against an ‘“ Absolute” 
Philosophy ; though I think that a firm and 
unflagging analysis of his own prejudices would 
disclose the acceptance by himself of a prius 
which is nothing if it is not an Absolute, resting 
as does the “ Soul of an Irish peasant ” upon that 
leap and abandonment towards the light which 
we call faith. All that I say is that it is not to 
his more contentious and speculative work that 
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I go for support to the foundations of my 
life. As I go to the Bible and as I go to the 
Poets and to such creative spirits as I have so 
far encountered on my journey—so I go to his 
** Will to Believe ” and to his ‘‘ Talks to Teachers 
on Life’s Ideals ”—in which he is not too great 
_ or good to illustrate himself from Stevenson, and 
rebuild his universe upon the delicate but 
indomitable truth underlying Stevenson’s 
** Lantern-Bearers.” 


* * * ¥* * 


I remember hearing, at the time when the 
Essay which gives the title to the volume 
“The Will to Believe” was first published— 
as it was in The New World, an American 
quarterly, now defunct—that James had been 
urged by many responsible men to write some 
such thing. The rumour was—whether it was 
true, or partially true, or at all true—that just 
about that time there was passing over the minds 
of more thoughtful men a certain malaise in 
which life was ceasing to be attractive, or worth 
while. In consequence, there was coming into 
vogue not any mere pose or affectation of 
distaste for life, but a real and positive reluct- 
ance for life on its finer levels, or indeed on 
any level: a Hamlet-like condition when “ the 
native hue of resolution is sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” It is the disposition to 
which one of the Karamazov brothers has given 
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the final phrase—the proposal “ To hand back 


the ticket” of life. Suicide was becoming too 
common, and ways of passing through this 
scene which involved a form of suicide in one 
region or another of a man’s normal life. The 
rumour was that James was invited to do 
something which might inwardly and delicately 
recover for men of a certain sensitiveness the 
* will to live.” Perhaps there is nothing which 
is by comparison worth talking about in our 
own day! The rumour continued, that in 
“The Will to Believe,” James tried to meet the 
malady. 

I shall return to that massive argument and 
appeal some other day. 

Meanwhile I have left myself space only to - 
quote from another essay in the volume, a saying, 
a conceit, a witty and final observation about 
life, such as may come to our rescue when we 
are in the doldrums or are arrived at some 
frustration at the hands of life or from the 
confusion of our own minds. As I watched those 
fifteen clean-limbed youths contending for an 
hour and a half with other fifteen clean-limbed 
youths for the possession of a lemon-shaped ball, 
a recollection shot back to me over a space of 
five and twenty years. It was this (in effect) : 
the object in a game of football is to get the 
ball through the goal-posts. Yes: but not 
merely to get it through the goal-posts. The 
object of a game of football is to get the ball 
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through the posts for your side, and against 
a group of men who are there to hinder you. 

If the object were merely to get the ball 
through the posts anyhow, then the thing to do 
would be to get up through the night when 
nobody is about and make for the field and slip 
the ball over ! 


* * * * * 


In fact :-— 


“The Common problem, yours, mine, everyone’s 
Is, not to conceive of what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but ee 


Mes bute mdeed! There “I am at it 
again: and that anonymous pontiff of the mind 
who wrote the other day in The Challenge 
has rather scared me. 
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XVIII 
AT MIDNIGHT, A SONG! 


THE power to sing is in a sense peculiar to 
human beings. This is no disparagement of 
our little sisters the birds, as S. Francis of 
Assisi called them. Neither is it any disparage- 
ment of the wind, as it sighs through pine forests 
or over fields of grain. Those who are concerned 
in our day to deprive man of his spiritual rank, 
may labour and do violence to their own good 
sense in order to persuade us that probably there 
is some kind of final identity between the 
whistling of the wind, and the chirping of a 
bird, and the outpouring of the human soul in 
a song; but it is misspent energy. To think 
of these things together is to realise that the 
difference in quality between the human voice 
in song and all other noises is profound and 
final. 

Once one’s attention is drawn to it, it is 
amazing what prominence is given to singing 
in the Old Testament. The worship of the 
Temple must have been a great thing in its day 
from this point of view. The blare of brass 
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instruments, the clanging of cymbals, and 
the voice of man rising like a melody; the 
worshippers processing to the altar and there 
laying down their gifts, whereupon, as we read 
in Chronicles, there was a blast of trumpets— 
must all have symbolised in a way which makes 
us regret our excessive self-control, the joy of 
those simpler days when men sang and danced 
before the Lord. 

And it was not only in the public worship 
of God that singing held such a place. We 
encounter in the history-books and in the 
Prophecies continual references to the songs of 
the people. We read of the Song of the Harvest ; 
and the Song of the Reaper. We gather that 
singing formed a great part in their Marriage 
Ceremony; and one would almost conclude 
that at a certain stage a song was sung by 
those who supported the bridegroom, called the 
Song of the Bridegroom; and to it there was 
a wonted antiphon, when the maids who 
accompanied the bride replied. 

Then of course there were their songs of war, 
the songs of strong men facing great odds. Again 
and again a great prophet, in the height of some 
majestic moral argument, will seek to drive 
home the horror of his message by declaring 
that, if the people persist in some course, there 
will be no more singing in the land. And on the 
other hand, many a prophet, speaking to his 
stricken fellow-men, will promise them that if 
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they will come back to God, there will again 
be songs in the land! 

Now all that is rather strange and remarkable 
to our accustomed opinion. We are apt to 
suppose that the Hebrews were above everything 
a severe people. It is difficult for, us to think 
of them as musical, or as likely to find relief 
from life or any high expression of themselves, 
in singing. Of course, when we reflect for a 
moment how much the modern world owes 
to the musical genius of Jews, we are prepared 
at once to revise our careless judgment, and 
are not surprised to find that people like the 
Jews, who to-day, in spite of the frustrations 
and brutalities to which they have been exposed 
for the last two thousand years, can yet sing and 
make melody, must always have been a people 
ready to break forth into song. 

But the fact is, there is no contradiction, but 
quite the reverse, between severity and singing. 
Only grave people do sing. Only severe people, 
in the sense of people who live by a discipline, 
will continue to sing in this difficult world. 
People may explain it as they like: the fact is 
that self-indulgence, laxness, low views of life— 
all these take from the heart of man the capacity 
and instinct to sing. If we have no faith in life’s 
high meaning, that is to say, in God, I do not for 
the life of me see what there is to sing about. 
In such a world you may have some raucous 
songs, or some low, seductive melodies; but 
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there will be no great music. For the function 
of great music is to support and confirm our 
faith in the greatness of the soul. There is so 
much in life and in our own lives to suggest 
that we are but creatures of the day, foolish 
victims of this and that, the laughing-stocks of 
time; but, in great music, man asserts his 
personality and claims kinship with God. The 
office of music where music is great is never to 
intoxicate the senses, or to steep them in 
forgetfulness; never to drug our sensibilities 
so that we shall forget the bitter and contrary 
things of life in some orgy of the. passions. 
That is not music: that is “‘ jazz,” in which one 
note is as good as another, for all finally mean 
nothing at all! No: great music has as its 
office to make us indeed forget our circumstances : 
but it seeks to do this by lifting our circum- 
stances, and lifting us with them, into a higher 
plane, where the things that are seen are felt 
to be temporal, and the things that are unseen, 
the yearnings and beatings of the soul, are felt 
and known to be eternal. In that world into 
which great music introduces us, and makes 
us feel at home, we feel that it is not an incredible 
idea that ‘‘ the last shall be first, and’ the first 
shall be last.” 

About this faculty for singing, there is some- 
thing which is finally mysterious; and what 
is mysterious is divine. As our Lord said about 
the birth of a soul, so we may say about the birth 
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of a song: ‘“‘ The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst 
not tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” 
We often sing, we know not why. It is the 
inevitable outpouring of some deep well of living 
water. It may be that that happiness which 
we feel and tragic peace which descends upon 
our spirit under the influence of great music, 
bears witness to the final source of all human 
energy. It may be that we are happy at such 
a moment because at such a moment we are 
being borne without resistance on a great river, 
the very river which the Bible calls the river of 
life. And it may be, following that idea, that 
all the sound of jarring and unhappiness which 
we are aware of in the life of reason and debate 
and controversy, is properly to be compared 
to the noise and tumult and the hissing which 
a river makes when it descends from its uplifted 
source, diving towards the sea, making its way 
over jagged stones and fallen trees and ander 
beetling precipices. Yes: I like to think that 
that is the final meaning of it all. There is a 
river ; and when we sing we are afloat upon the 
breast of it. The apparent contradictions of the 
reason, the hard shocks of experience, are once 
more the noise and unhappiness of a river falling 
from its exalted place down to the sea, compelled 
to find its way through the wreck and ruin of 
some earlier world. 

But once more, it is all very mysterious and 
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very sacred. We sing when we are happy: 
and we sing when we are not happy. And 
though, when we are unhappy, we are apt to 
sing in a minor key, still, I have always held 
that music in a minor key is a substantial and 
resolute music, a music which confesses that life 
has a sharp and bitter tooth, but which is so 
blessedly aware of something beyond and deeper 
than human experience that, though we can no 
longer sing gaily, nevertheless we sing. 

It is a good thing to sing when we are happy ; 
to honour with a song the guest who has arrived. 
For we prolong any high experience by cele- 
brating it. But it is good also to sing even when 
we are not disposed to sing. For it sometimes 
most wonderfully happens that, beginning to 
sing with a heavy heart, we have not proceeded 
far when, behold, our heart has become light ! 

It was a charge which Isaiah made against 
even the good people of his day, that no one 
of them was stirring himself up to lay hold on 
God. We are guilty of the same sin when we 
assent to our own gloom, and refuse to put into 
operation God’s great contrivance by which, as 
when we sing, we knock at the door of heaven. 


* * * * * 
In a Greek tragedy of the great period, the 
dramatist—Sophocles, A%schylus, Euripides— 


had a wonderful contrivance which he used in 
a variety of ways to heighten or to moderate 
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the emotions which were let loose in the soul 
of the spectators. I am thinking of the part 
which the Chorus playedinGreek drama. After 
a poignant incident in the drama, when our 
feelings are wrought up to a point beyond which 
we can bear no more, suddenly, the stage being 
empty, the Chorus comes in. And it will depend 
upon the insight of the dramatist himself as 
to what seems most vitally necessary at the 
moment, what note the Chorus will take. At 
one time he will use the Chorus to heighten the 
effect of what has proceeded. At another time 
he will use it—and this is where it moves me 
most—to take our minds away from what we 
have looked at, and to bring before them it may 
be some peaceful scene from far away. 

Students of Carlyle’s “ French Revolution ” 
will remember when I recall it a very wonderful 
illustration of the same thing. Carlyle has 
through some grim chapters been describing 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror, the panic, 
the bloodshed, the frivolity. You have been 
reading until you can bear no more; and 
Carlyle seems to have known what was passing 
in your mind. For it is just then that he 
begins a new chapter by telling us how, at that 
very time, away outside, there was a quiet 
scene, and ships with idle, flapping sails were 
swinging lightly in the tide! It is his wonder- 
ful way of telling us that, though all these 
horrors which he has been describing did indeed 
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take place, still there was more in life than 
those horrors. There was the great sea, quiet 
and sunlit ! 

So again and again the Greek Chorus comes 
in to mitigate the poignancy of some situation 
and to remind us that, though all we have seen 
is true and is a part of life, it is by no means 
the whole story. 

Now that has been the function of singing. 
Like every great gift of God, this great gift can 
be used, and it can be abused. It may be 
perverted into an instrument whereby to inflame 
man’s elementary nature, so that for the time 
being he reverts to the moral state of primitive 
man, or rather not of primitive man, but of 
man highly civilised and complex, set free for 
the time being from the safeguards of reason and 
experience. But music in the long run protests 
against this abuse of itself; so that, when 
prostituted for more than a time, it withdraws 
its very quality and ceases even to be music. 

But all our gifts are heightened when they 
are consecrated, when they are used to express 
us at our highest and to sustain us for more than 
a passing moment on some high level to which 
the voice of the Spirit has called us. There is 
an old story of a city that was built to music. 
Any city that was ever truly built was built to 
music, to some great idea of what a man may 
be in the thought of God. For our singing at 
its best is a protest against things as they are 
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in the name of things which may one day come 
to pass. In singing we keep a window clean or 
open that looks out to the east. In singing we 
keep in repair a highway to the City of God. 

In the Old Testament there is a Psalm which 
tells us that when the Children of Israel were 
captive in Babylon, the men of Babylon mocked 
them saying, “ Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” 
And one of those captives, recalling the experi- 
ence, cries, ‘‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song 
in a strange land?” But they learned to sing 
the Lord’s song in a strange land. For with- 
out doubt the deepest psalms in the Word of 
God are just the outpourings of the souls of 
faithful men who were meanwhile far from home. 

For that finally is the very meaning of sing- 
ing: it is a kind of homecoming of the human 
soul. Therefore its very function is here on 
earth, in the midst of contrary things, in the 
midst of mocking voices. Where does a song 
sound more sweetly than in an unlikely place? 
Where does our own accent or tongue sound 
more wonderful than in a strange city? And 
so singing is the contrivance of the soul to keep 
us faithful until the day break. 

Our Lord, who knew everything, knew this 
also. We read that on the last night, the night 
in which He was betrayed, when death as He 
knew awaited Him on the morrow, and when 
loneliness and persecution and the loss of friends 
awaited those eleven simple men who sat at 
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meat with Him, it was He who, ere they 
separated, never to meet again as formerly in 
this world, said, “‘ Let us sing”; and together 
they sang, and what they sang was something 
to God about Himself. There once again is 
the final dignity and resource of the human soul. 
When we can no longer speak, because we are 
past speaking, and when we can no longer 
thin k—for thinking only adds to our confusion— 
we can sing. Though He slay me, yet will 
I praise Him. In its last and deepest ideal, 
that is singing; the casting of ourselves upon 
the breast of the unseen ; and in the lucidity and 
warmth of our souls there and then, daring to 
call that Unseen, God and our Father ! 
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XIX 


THE PROMISE TO THE TWO OR 
THREE 


Ir is a most excellent and profitable practice, 
to read at a sitting, and without break or 
interval, an entire Gospel. A still more valu- 
able exercise it is, to read at a sitting the three 
Synoptic Gospels, and, arrived at the close of 
S. Luke, to continue the reading into that 
Fourth Gospel which introduces us to a new 
country of the mind. 

Doubtless the precise influence upon us one 
by one of such an exercise will depend upon 
our various idiosyncrasies. For any great body 
of objective truth such as the Gospels form, 
has something of the indifference of Nature: 
it comes to mean to us one by one what one 
by one we take it to mean. And we one by 
one take it to mean something which at the 
moment fits closely some necessity of our own. 
It would be a poor thing to say of the Gospel 
stories that they make the same impression 
upon us at all seasons of our life; or that the 
Word of God in them is the same whether our 
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heart is light or heavy. Here also things are 
what they are to us; and what they are to us 
depends almost entirely upon what at the 
moment we are craving, not with our head 
only but with our entire being,—in the language 


of Scripture, when our heart and flesh cry out. 


” J remember once wpen—a—time, in the course 
of a long railway journey, reading the New 
Testament from end to end—in Moffatt’s great 
version; and I doubt if the total impression 
made upon me there and then will ever be 
seriously qualified. For..one-—thing,.l—doe—noet- 
-Want.it-to..be~seriously~qualified. I remember 
saying to myself as I closed the volume, with 


_ “Even so come, Lord Jesus’? on my lips 
9 y Pp ? 


““'What a pathetic book!” Not sad! Not at 
all sad! Still less, unhappy! But pathetic, 
pleading, making its appeal to my honour, 
rallying me in the depths of my soul! It 
seemed to me,.to.me..as—I~happened _to..bethat- 
day,...at...the....very...stage_in..the-journey—of_my 
life-which-L..had.cceached—it~seemed=to~me like 
a symphony built upon one theme, and that 
theme the words of Jesus to His disciples, 
when the crowds had left Him, “ Will ye also 
go away?” The whole of the New Testament 
seemed to me then, and seems to me now, a 
fabric of the spirit, having deep foundations 
resting upon the final nature of things, and 
human towers of solid sense, and pinnacles 
like cries and songs and prayers—all built 
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upon that motif, that look on the face of Jesus, 
that tone in His voice when, turning to the 
tiny group which under God was the only 
bridge by which He could cross into and control 
the future of the race, He said, ‘ Will ye also 
go away?’ 

It is only another way of saying the same 
thing to say that our Lord’s supreme practical 
concern was to secure a group—however small 
—of followers. That is the impression made 
upon me again by a firm recollection of those 
four Gospels. It seems to be almost the entire 
truth to say that in the view of Jesus every- 
thing would be secured, though it might only 
be by a long process, if He could leave behind 
Him a company, however small and weak, 
which cherished His memory, which came to see 
life from under His influence. It is true that 
He took pains to teach them certain principles 
for the conduct of life. But it is equally true 
that they were not very apt pupils, and, on the 
very eve of Calvary, were capable of words and 
thoughts and purposes which can only mean 
that Christ’s words and ideas had had little 
influence upon them. It was within a few days 
of the end, that James and John suggested to 
Jesus that He should call down fire from heaven 
and burn up an unfriendly village! Yet He 
bore with their dullness and ineptitude. And 
at the very end, though He had little evidence 
that those disciples had it in them to be great 
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lovers and martyrs and saints, He, with a 
confidence which, were He one of ourselves, we 
should call the insight of genius, declared, 
“Tt is expedient for you that I go away.” It 
was as though He had said: “I see how it is. 
You will never love Me until you loseMe. You 
will never know Me, until your heart and flesh 
cry out. You will never see Me, until you see 
Me no more. Not until grief and memory have 
strained and purified your hearts of their worldli- 
ness will you turn towards Me; whereupon, not 
finding Me here, you will seek Me in God.” 

This prospect, we may believe, comforted 
our Lord at the last—that there would be a 
small company held together by what they 
knew and what they hoped of Him. And so, 
in S. John’s recollection of their last meal 
together, there is, in our Lord’s voice and bear- 
ing, a grave and happy confidence that they will 
be there when He is gone; and that later, when 
they in turn are gone, pthers will be there, 
and others and others, until this human scene 
merges and is lost to view in a sea of light about 


the feet of God. 


* * * * * 


It would be a fair deduction from this and 
from an unprejudiced reading of the Gospels, 
that the Great promises are made to us, not as 
individuals, but as members in and sharers of 
a corporate life. A solitary Christian is a 
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conception not easily formed, and when formed 
to be passionately rejected. 

I doubt whether we arrive at Christian faith 
alone. A faith we may arrive at in isolation, 
but it is not characteristically the Christian 
faith. A lonely faith has more direct kinship 
with the hauteur of the Stoic, and with the 
world-contempt of a proud and wounded spirit. 
I am not saying that that is not a noble reaction 
against life, against its vulgarity, or its in- 
justice, or its disorder which they embody who 
retire from the face of things and defend in 
solitude some scruple or daintiness of the soul. 
But it is not a Christian attitude. In our 
Lord’s own day and in His native country, 
there was a religious order of the kind—the 
Essenes. ‘These expressed their contempt for 
life or their shrinking from its touch by with- 
drawing from the haunts of men. They clothed 
themselves in white robes. They saluted the 
sun at its rising. They neither married nor 
gave in marriage, as though human life—which 
after all was God’s own idea—were already 
past. But we may deduce what the New 
Testament thinks of the Essenes, and by implica- 
tion we may deduce what Christ thinks of any 
such movement of cowardice and daintiness 
and self-seeking, from the fact that the New 
Testament never once mentions them! No; 
the thing which Christ calls us to is neither as 
easy as that nor is it as difficult. 
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It may be that in the pilgrim’s progress of 
every thinking man there is a stage when he 
stands like Prometheus, alone and defiant. 
But in the case of most men it is but a stage, 
and it passes. It becomes too lonely to be 
endured. And one day a kind of softness comes 
over us. We attain to the greatness of tears. 
We come in: wecome home: we come back. 

There is a stage in the mental history of every 
personable man, when he confronts the universe 
and makes a gesture of defiance. But there is 
a more excellent way: when he unbends and 
joins a group of his fellows who, all the time, 
are as puzzled about life as he is, who are as 
lonely as he is: who nevertheless are finding 
ease and an outlet in some fruitful and un- 
consuming way. 


* * * * * 


‘““Where two or three are met together in 


“My Name, there am I in the midst of them.” 


So spake Jesus and departed. 

And still this is the humble and the only 
way of finding truth. There are some things 
which are not true, in the sense that they are 
not credible, face to face with some measure- 
less aspect of life—stark mountains or a shore- 
less sea, or multitudes of men. There are some 
things which come home to us as true only 
within walls, in an upper room, with two or 
three. 
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The blessed thing will not happen indeed 


except the two or three are met together; and 
this comes to pass only under the pressure of 
some common fear and common hope. 

It may be, too, that this life of the group 
tends to become hard in turn, just like a lonely 
and individual faith, narrow, sour, unrelated to 
the common life of man. But our Lord, Who 
thought of everything, thought of this also, 
and safeguarded us against it. For the promise 
is given not to the two or three who merely meet 
together, though it be under the pressure of 
some common concern; the promise is to the 
two or three who meet together 7m H1s Name. 
In every upper room there must be that window 
open to the East. 
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XX 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF UNION 


Tury degrade and minimise the subject of the 
Re-union of Christendom who think it is going 
to be advanced or is going to be hindered by 
conversations and individual announcements here 
and there. If the thing ever comes to pass, it 
will happen by the play of forces much deeper 
than the level of our opinions. You may 
amalgamate a number of business houses into one 
corporation by the exercise of your wits; but by 
your wits alone you cannot create a church or 
affect fundamentally its spirit. In this deeper 
region only that happens which is inevitable : 
nist Dominus frustra ! 

I believe a day is coming, and this sooner 
than we should at this moment predict from 
superficial signs, when “ the Church of Christ 
will find herself one’ :—this is the real and only 
reverent phrase. It is a phrase from Soloviev 
whose work on the Union of Christendom it is 
such a disgrace to us all to know so little—no 
edition in English having yet been called for. 
It is Soloviev who predicts that the Church is 
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destined to find herself one ; but, in his view, it 
will be “‘ in the depth of a dark night ” that she 
will make the blessed discovery. 

That is to say, nothing but a frankly-confessed 
necessity will ever unite Churches which have 
been separated so fundamentally and for such a 
length of time that they have become organisms 
each capable of functioning somehow in the 
world. You may bring them together locally 
and geographically as you may assemble 
bricks or blocks of stone. But you cannot bring 
them together as you find branches sharing the 
common life of a tree until they have been 
brought together in some common agony of fear 
or grief or shame ;—as our Lord warned us in 
His Parable of the Vine. 

Not “ without shedding of blood” are such 
unions formed ; and for men and for masses of 
men what is the shedding of blood but the sur- 
mounting of prejudice and the trampling down 
within us of sinful pride. 

It is the same thing to say that there will never 
be an authentic union—as there never has been 
an authentic union—until on the one side and on 
the other there is a frank confession that without 
each other we can no longer live in a state of 
honour. When Thackeray wrote “there are 
always two parties to a love transaction, the one 
who loves and the other who condescends to be 
so treated,” he was speaking flippantly or in 
some bitterness of the soul; in any case he was 
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speaking of something lower than a union of souls 
before God. 

It is just here that I find Miguel de Unamuno’s 
“The Tragic Sense of Life” such a rebuke and 
blessing to us all, pursuing as we all do make- 
believe and unreality. Take this; 


**T am convinced that we should solve many things if we all 
went out into the streets and uncovered our griefs, which 
perhaps would prove to be but one sole common grief, and 
joined together in beweeping them, and crying aloud to the 
heavens, and calling upon God. A Miserere sung in commopf = P| 
by multitudes tormented by destiny has as much value as a 
philosophy.” 


* * * * * 


These things, and especially the recollection 
of Unamuno’s words came upon me the other 
day in a cathedral-church in France. I know 
what it is to look on at Roman worship un- 
moved, remote and sad ; High Mass in S. Peter’s 
on Easter Morning was such an occasion. But I 
know what it is to be moved to the depths of my 
soul and to thank God for the obscure fidelity of 
a parish priest in a dull corner of the earth 
teaching a row of little children—his kind face 
and their young golden heads lit up by a slanting 


- sun. 


The other day as I wandered from one thing 
to another in a French church, I found myself 
reading a notice ; and asI read I felt towards the 
Roman Church a tenderness such as has not 
visited me since my far-off boyhood when I 
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heard our old minister tell how he and the 
Roman priest used to visit a plague-stricken area 
of our village, and how one day as they set out 
together the priest besought him not to visit that 
day; and how our old minister allowed himself 
to be overborne by the kind man; and how one 
hour afterwards the dead body of the Roman 
priest was borne past our manse; and | 
recall how our old minister’s voice broke as he 
tried to say, “Greater love hath no man than 
this,” and got no further but sat down in the 
pulpit. 

After forty odd years I found myself overcome 
by the same tenderness towards that alien 
Church, and aware once again as in my boyhood 
of something deeper than all our differences. 
What was it that moved me the other day as I 
read that notice? It was this. I was reading 
words which were nothing if they were not the 
confession by that strong proud Church that she 
had failed! For it was an appeal to her own 
people and to others, but especially to her own 
people, beseeching them not to stay away from 
church. ‘There was no threatening. There was 
only anxiety and regret. ‘There was the con- 
fession that the present seemed to be an evil time 
for the Church of Christ—with so much levity 
and revolt and curiosity and love of change about 
on every side. There was the tone as though 
the Church were not so much blaming her people, 
but rather sympathising with them yet urging 
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them and pleading with them to recall them- 
selves and to put up a fight aganist the drift of 
things. ‘‘ We know what we think of those who 
long ago passed by wagging their heads when the 
blessed Saviour hung on the Cross. But how 
are we better or other than they, who pass by 
His House, and neglect the Sacrament of His 
Body and Blood,” and more to the same effect. 
But for the time being, I was with the anxious 
pleading voice; and there and then had I had 
the faculty or the opportunity could have stood 
at a street-corner urging that very message. 
For the time being, 1 was at one with the great 
proud Church—in her anxiety, in her mis- 
givings about the future, in her concern for her 
children, and above all in her confession that she 


had failed and might still fail. 


* * * * * 


So long as a Church will keep up a brave 
face to the world and to every other Church 
perhaps no step towards union can ever be 
taken. But let any one of the great Churches 
of the world have the courage in our day to cry 
out—in fear of the future, in misgivings as to her 
own fitness and efficiency—and immediately “ she 
will draw all men unto her.” 

The fact is, we are so made. We feel at a 
distance and we feel disposed to maintain that 
distance between ourselves and any man who 
is blatantly satisfied with himself. But let a 
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man faint in the street, and the whole street is 
paralysed with compassion. Nothing else seems 
of the slightest consequence compared with the 
immediate task of restoring one of our fellow- 
men who on the field of battle, which our life is, 
is seen to fall. 


* * * : * * 


Browning has a poem in “ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies ”—which, far removed as I am from my 
books, I can only imperfectly recall. I think it 
is called ““Mihrab, Shah.” There g skind oo. 
Bolshevik, as we should call him, is denouncing 
kings and shahs and tyrants. Another is 
disposed to say something for them. ‘Take 
our Shah for example,” he says, “he is a kind 
man, generous amazingly.” ‘‘ Easy for him to 
be generous indeed! Give me a tenth of his 
income, and I shall give away ten times as much 
as he!” “That may be,” the other continues, 
“but when in addition you remember that, poor 
man, our Shah is all the time suffering from 
cancer, one cannot but admire his silence about 
his sufferings, and honour one who bears himself 
with such bravery!” ‘‘Cancer!” cries the 
other. “‘Do you mean to tell me our Shah 
suffers that!” “Ave an-the-midmit. 

And one touch of nature does what argument 
and debate will never do. 
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ON WOUNDED FEELINGS 


Aut that follows is in consequence of a letter 
which came to me the other day. It was a 
sincere communication. Indeed it was sore. 
The writer was a minister and, I should say, on 
what is called (foolishly) the sunny side of thirty. 
I pronounce such a judgment foolish with the 
assent of my whole being. I agree with Mr. 
Kipling in his outburst somewhere: “Thank 
God we can never suffer as we did when we were 
young.” I never lose an opportunity of assuring 
young people that if they play the game, life as 
it proceeds becomes easier going. If there is to 
be any discrimination, therefore, I should say 
that the sunny side of thirty is the side that 
looks towards forty. Certainly the sunny side 
of forty is that side which looks towards 
fifty. As the Apostle said, “ Experience worketh 
hope.” We speak of the hopefulness of youth— 
talking nonsense. The high spirits of youth, if 
you will. The valour of ignorance of youth, if 
you will. But the hopefulness of youth, never ; 
at least if youth be endowed with brains and 
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feeling. For life has never been praised by 
youths of genius; it has invariably been cursed. 
There is first that which is natural—and the 
natural to the spiritual mind is at first a bitter 
thing. But, not to debate a matter on which 
I for one am beyond the stage of debating, how 
can one be said to “‘ hope” unless he has borne 
some contradiction? For hope’is victory; and 
victory implies a vanquished foe; and the 
vanquishing of a foe takes time. We live and 
learn ; that is to say, life is the price we pay for 
knowing anything. 
* * * * * 


I should say that my correspondent was still 
on what I will call the shadowed side of thirty— 
about twenty-seven, I should guess. And what 
he wrote to me about was—anonymous letters. 
It appeared that he was having a bad time; and 
—apologising for troubling me, and for seeming 
to shift his burden on to another instead of bear- 
ing it alone and consuming his own smoke—he 
nevertheless had written. Some time after- 
wards I received a lyrical acknowledgment of the 
prescription I suggested for the safeguarding of 
his soul. And this, in’ effect, was what I had 
written to him: and it may be that here I am 
revealing the thoughts of many hearts. 


* * * * * 


I began by telling him that he was not alone. 
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That apparently was the trumpet-blast which 
brought him to his feet like a man: he was not 
alone. It was precisely by this method, I recall, 
that S. Paul gently rebuked some people in the 
Church of Corinth and helped them doubtless to 
take a new hold of themselves. ‘‘ There hath 
no trial overtaken you,” said that great friend of 
preachers, “but such as is common to men” 
and so on. It was as though he had said, “‘ Do 
you imagine for one moment that you are the 
only ones to bear such scars?” I say that 
seemed to help my correspondent. For I had 
told him of an incident. ‘This was the incident. 
One night we were returning from a function in 
another church—a neighbouring minister and I. 
My own corn and wine must have been increased 
that day; for I was rather above my form in 
the matter of happiness and good spirits. This, 
I fear, had the effect of making my friend, who 
was quite obviously under his juniper tree, feel 
his sores. 

It was in a city where, in the midst of a general 
and sustained friendliness, the habit of writing 
anonymous letters to ministers seems to take 
rank as a form of piety. As we journeyed in 
that very unattractive lamplit car, I relieved my 
heart with snatches of song; until, looking side- 
ways, I beheld the sad face of my companion. 
He was obviously on the point of tears. “* What’s 
the matter, old man?” I cried, in terror really 
of a scene. To which, with a hand on my knee, 
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his young kind face twitching, he asked this 
ridiculous and innocent question: “Did you, 
Hutton, ever: get am “anonymous letter 77 
Whereupon I broke loose. We were alone. I 
paced that damp oil-lit noisy car and—I doubt 
if I have ever had such a moment’s exaltation. 
““Have I ever got an anonymous letter? Is 
that what you said? Oh, you precious child, 
what you ought to have asked is, did I ever 
get by post anything but anonymous letters ? ” 
And I proceeded with that excess of truthful- 
ness which there and then was charity. ‘“Anony- 
mous letters! My dear fellow, had I retained 
all mine, I should have been slowly edged out 
of my study on to the street!” And so on and 
on... and “as the minstrel played the hand 
of the Lord came upon ” my young friend, who, 
but for my kindness and extravagance and 
excess, would never have given us even one of 
his admirable volumes on theology, but might 
have slipped on the threshold never to arise! 
So we parted under a lamp at a street-corner, he 
going his way, I mine, but each with the great 
happiness and dignity which they have who 
know that they belong to an order. 


* * * * * 
Next to the comfort which it brings to know 
that we are not alone in receiving these “‘ arrows 


of the wicked,” is the immense and solid deliver- 
ance which it brings when we perceive in a flash 
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and for ever the theological implication of all 
anonymous letter-writing. For the value to 
myself of all such communications is to restore 
to my mind what I might call the radiant 
doctrine of the Devil. Truly, as Mr. Chesterton 
said long ago, ‘“‘ the grass becomes green again 
when one believes in the Devil.” I doubt if 
we shall ever be quite happy until, once again, 
we, like Luther, have something at which we 
can hurl an ink-pot to the glory of God. I 
doubt if I ever got over the nastiness of these 
unsolicited and unsigned communications until 
I took myself away by myself and looking at 
myself in the eye, said, ‘‘ Henceforward you will 
accept it as an irrefragable proposition that such 
a low way of dealing with ideas can never have 
the countenance of God!” 

Still, I was not ever thus: and I am free to 


| <confess_ that. there was_a church. where, after 


a bright beginning, I lost my stride and never 
got into it again, because of a poisoned shaft 
which must have caught me off my guard. I 
remember very well how it happened. I had 
come in late after a long day’s “ visitation,” 
tired and hungry. There lay a letter on a table 
just inside my own front door. It had come by 
the late post. I opened it and began to read. 
It was a clever, shrewd, knowing letter; and, 
though I knew it was designed to hurt me, 
I could not stop reading it. Afterwards... 
It was a heavy climb upstairs. “You-will-have 
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.something~-to—eat,””.said-.a dear voice, “ and) 
something warm?” “No thanks, my dear, 
I have had something!” 


* * * * ¥ 


It is a subject on which one could do some 
nice psychological work, to explain ‘why it is 
that if a man receives by one post two letters, 
one kind and even flattering, the other un- 
believing and unkind, the unbelieving and 
unkind one gets on to the top of the other. 
After reading both, a man ought. to end at 
worst, all-square! But no: it is the bad one 
which keeps shouting. 

It may be our own horrid ingratitude. But 
it may be something finer and more honourable. 
For a good man, in the sense of a scrupulous and 
sensitive man, knows much that can be said 
against himself. And so, when anything is 
said against him, even by a harsh and unfair 
voice, a good man is disposed to agree. ‘This 
outside voice seems to be the corroboration of 
dark things which he meets in secret and in 
the presence of God. 

And here, as always, the way 1m may become 
the-way out,.Fer perhaps the only treatment 
and medicine for the soul under such a sudden 
assault, is—not to stand up to it. Perhaps 
the only happy way is, to accept it all, and, 
under the sharp burden of it, to get down upon 
one’s knees. Certainly there is no experience 
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which better ans our mind as to cer the 
man meant who first used the phrase about 
“Casting our burden upon the Lord.) And, 
if any one wants a form of prayer for such a 
poignant occasion, none fits the moment like 
that cry in which the old Simon disappeared 
for ever, and Peter came to life: ‘‘ Lord, Thou 
knowest all things, Thou knowest that I love 
Thee.” 
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XXII 
ON WISHING A WISH 


Tuat delicate mood of the soul which we call 
“wishing”? must always have been observed 
by man, and must always have been regarded 
as something of a mystery. And indeed it is 
mysterious. Where it is deep and sustained, 
it is almost as good as a belief; for indeed in 
that case it is the same. A wish, on the other 
hand, may be simply a pose, an affectation, 
something which we do not intend seriously. 
It may be a delicate deceit, as it often is when it 
is expressed. For on the whole it is a sound 
test of the depth and purity of a wish, that we 
can afford to keep it to ourselves. When we 
express a wish in public, we may be guilty of 
a subtle pride or vanity: as though we were 
hoping that those who overhear us—and we 
take pains that they shall overhear us—should 
perceive, from this casual and ostentatiously 
unconscious sigh of our being, that there are 
within us great undisclosed depths, of fine 
and gorgeous sensibility ! 

It is proof to me that “ wishing ” was always 
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held to be a potent and even dangerous faculty 
—that so many superstitions have gathered 
about it. “‘ Superstition” is a word which we 
should use with discrimination: for in many a 
case it will be found to be the defence of some- 
thing very precious and may bear witness to 
something which is most true. At the outset, 
I imagine, a superstition served as a kind of 
taboo. For, in the beginning, our hard-bestead 
and continually threatened ancestors had neither 
the time nor the inclination to explain every- 
thing to everybody, least of all to their own 
children. And so, I take it, their wise men, 
and priests of religion and social custom, 
adopted quite an excellent method. Concerning 
something which, they themselves had reason 
to know, was apt to be accompanied by fateful 
consequences, they simply said, ‘‘ If you do this 
or that you will let loose an avalanche or an 
earthquake”; when all that they really in- 
tended was to declare that there was more in 
the thing than met the eye. In fact, what they 
intended by sanctions which we pronounce 
superstitious, was to say that things are what 
they are and the consequences will be what 
they will be. Apparently casual and indifferent 
things, they related to the inviolable will of the 
gods; and perhaps we in these late days will 
make no progress until we have the moral 
thoroughness to go that length. Certainly 
Nietzsche had no difficulty, in his controversy 
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with Wagner, in demonstrating that morals 
will not long survive the passing of faith; that 
“the twilight of the gods” must complete 
itself in an honest mind with “the twilight 
of the idols”—the pieties, moralities, good 
manners, which had their origin and first reason 
in “‘ the Gods.” 

Many a superstition has gathered round this 
faculty of wishing, a faculty or habit which we 
may pronounce a uniquely human endowment. 
For it would be too awful an idea to suppose 
that the dumb creatures are burdened with the 
terrible power of wishing! (By the way, it 
was that and that only which I meant in a 
recent Causerie where I ventured to give the 
opinion that the Roman Church forbids the 
attributing of human feelings to the dumb 
animals: not that the Roman Church depre- 
cated a humane behaviour on our part towards 
dumb animals—as a young Catholic correspon- 
dent in some charming communications seems to 
have misunderstood me. For myself, I hope 
they are right: for once again, to suppose that 
dumb creatures, in their condition, have almost 
anything of our powers of reflection and of 
protest, is to open up a vista of horrors too 
awful to be contemplated.) 

I was saying that many a superstition has 
gathered round this faculty of wishing—a 
faculty or habit which, I trust, is confined to 
man ofall God’s creatures. 
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We see a new moon: and we say to ourselves 
and to one another: ‘‘ Wish a wish.” Or, with 
a spoon to our lips, we pause to say, “ By the 
way, this is my first dish of strawberries: I 
must wish a wish.” ‘Of course it is all very silly 
if you like: but if you don’t like, it may not be 
at all silly. For in every superstitious exclama- 
tion of the kind, there is something very beautiful 
and profoundly true. The idea which is there 
enshrined is the idea—itself a sound and valu- 
able one—that there is a time for doing a thing, 
which is better than any other time. The idea 
is, and it would bring more reality into our 
speech upon serious things were we to admit 
quite frankly that so it is—the idea is, that 
a great deal of every life is flat and tame, when 
nothing very new or remarkable is likely to 
happen in the region of our character and ulti- 
mate preferences. But the idea is also suggested 
that, in the monotonous moorland of our life, 
now and then a new thing does befall us— 
something which suddenly makes us fresh and 
sensitive and eager; and that then is the time 
—a kind of accepted time and day of salvation— 
when it is good husbandry to sow a seed or 
plant a purpose in the deeper soil of our soul 
which has suddenly become soft. For myself, 
I shall excuse one his or her “ superstition ” 
about seeing the new moon for the first time, 
or for becoming serious over his or her first dish 
of strawberries, if he or she will take advantage 
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of that momentary pause in the customary 
flow of life, and shall pay respect to that moment 
when some yawning chasm or some sunlit 
mountain-top offers itself to the soul. 


* ¥* * * * 


That, for example, is an excellent superstition 
which makes us wary of walking beneath a 
ladder. Because it is taking a risk to walk 
under a ladder. For a ladder leaning against 
a high wall most probably connotes that there 
is somebody engaged on the top of the wall. 
That somebody, as likely as not, is using tools. 
Those tools are for the most part made of iron 
or steel—of some material harder than the 
human skull. Thus all manner of good results 
personal and social are so far secured by an 
unquestioning obedience to that taboo. 


* * * *% * 


Most of the superstitions I know of with 
regard to wishing a wish, take a firm hold of 
that precious point: that there are times when, 
more than at other times, we have a chance: 
and that one is a fool who does not rise to greet 
it. 

There is another valuable superstition about 
“wishing ” which certainly prevailed in my 
childhood: that if one wishes a wish and at 
that moment the wind changes, the wish is 
granted! That obviously was a cautionary 
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dogma, designed, like many of the great proverbs, 
to warn us off forbidden ground. The idea 
underlying such a piece of folk-lore is, that we 
had better take care what things we allow to 
hang about our minds, what things we permit 
ourselves to dabble in or meddle with ; because, 
so the superstition declares, things may come 
to mean more to us than we ever intended they 
should. ‘“ By the bedside of each student,” 
says Stevenson (if I recall his words precisely), 
“ stands the box of Abudah. Thank God it is 
locked! But woe be to the man who tampers 
with the lock.”” And so we are warned, and the 
warning was never more needed than in our 
own day, not to indulge ourselves in half- 
hearted wishes, and not to say things, even to 
ourselves, which we do not thoroughly mean— 
only wishing at the time to indulge ourselves 
—hbecause, such a half-hearted wish, or such a 
lazy or petulant word, may be like the delicate 
pressure on a hair-trigger which, when the smoke 
has cleared, has introduced us to a different and 
irrevocable world ! 


* * * * * 


Of course, there are wishes and wishes. ‘There 
is the kind of wish that means nothing: though 
this is not to say that it effects nothing; for 
an idle wish like an unfruitful impulse deadens 
the will so far, and spoils the more delicate 
machinery of the soul. There are, however, 
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wishes which, from the point of view of charac- 
ter and disposition, are of no consequence. We 
may wish for a good day, for sunshine. Or we 
may wish we were taller than we are; and this 
may be good or bad. It will be good for us to 
wish we were taller, if it has the effect of making 
us hold up our head. But it will be bad for us 
to wish we were taller, if it only has the effect 
of making us rasping and pugnacious, as all 
short-statured people are tempted to become, 
to avenge themselves for their disability; a 
disposition which, in the jargon of the psycho- 
analysts, rests upon an “ inferiority-complex ” ! 


¥* * * * ¥* 


But it is a faith which our religion permits 
us to hold, that there are things of such a kind 
that to wish for them is at least to begin to 
have them. To wish to be a good man is a great 
step towards becoming a good man: perhaps it 
is the root of the whole matter. “This is the 
work of God,” says S. John—the thing on which 
the whole energy of God is concentrated, “ that 
we should believe on Him.” ‘The whole of life, 
that is to say, is God’s mighty conspiracy to 
bend round the neck of the soul to the reconciled 
and believing view. 

S. James tells us that when we wish for a 
thing and do not get it, the explanantion is 
that we do not wish for it strongly enough, 
or we wish it with a low purpose in reserve. 
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To keep up some noble wish is to give ourselves 
no rest, until our whole being shall one day 
make a demand with such peremptoriness and 
with such a total absence of reserve that the face 
of the Universe will relent towards us: what 
our Lord may have intended in His words 
about “ the violent taking Heaven by force.” 


* _* * * * 


S. Augustine tells us that long before his 
great deliverance, he had continued in a state 
of miserable oscillation—between his wishes 
and his old habits and inertia. But he also 
was one of those “ royal natures,” who cannot 
remain for ever divided and at war. He tells 
us that he would go into the garden and pray 
“Lord, save me from all my sins!” but he 
would add, in a parenthesis as it were, “ all 
except one.” Whereupon, as was inevitable, 
God answered, not the man’s prayer, but the 
parenthesis: for obviously the parenthesis was 
the prayer. At another time, he would go 
into the garden and pray, “ Lord, save me from 
all my sins,” and add in a parenthesis, “ but 
not quite yet!” And once again God answered 
the parenthesis, and held His hand. 

Until, unable any longer to endure the misery 
of his divided and aching life, he went one day 
into the garden, and—prayed “ Lord, save me 
from all my sins and save me now.” Where- 
upon it was with him, as it is with those who 
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are learning to swim and at last do learn. For 
a time, they think it helps them if they keep one 
foot or even a toe upon the solid earth. But, 
with even this tiny reservation the great re- 
sources of the universe will not bestow them- 
selves upon such a cautious venturer. Until, 
there is a moment when, in an access of faith 
and daring, or, as is most frequent, by reason of 
the oncoming of some wave from the great sea 
which literally lifts us out of our depth so that 
perforce we have to believe—we suddenly find 
ourselves swimming ! 


* * ¥* * * 


The next time, then, we catch ourselves 
wishing that we were better, wishing we had 
the victory over some temper of mind, wishing 
that we were not so lazy, wishing we could 
recover some good practice or disposition which 
we have lost; and yet nothing seems to result 
from our wishing: in such circumstances there 
is only one course for us: we must wish it again 
and, this time take a deeper breath. 


* * * ¥* * 


Two great books on Personal religion have 
this and almost nothing else as their thesis: 
I mean Newman’s “Grammar of Assent,” and 
James’s “The Will to Believe.” In each case, 
the whole argument with regard to ultimate 
things is simply this: you say you have diffi- 
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culties in the way of believing? Well, now, 
would you like to believe? Do you wish to 
believe? And if you wish to believe, how 
much do you wish to believe? And if you 
say, | wish to believe so much, signifying the 
amount which you are prepared to concede in 
the way of convenience or habit or prejudice, 
putting a reserve-price upon your assent, they 
will both answer, “‘ Alas, there can be no trans- 
action in these high matters, until you yourself, 
your whole, entire, unreserved self, are in your 
wish.” For, as ‘S. Paul said; “Hesis ableste 
save to the uttermost ”—a stern word; rather 
than a gracious, for it means “ He is not able 
to save-—merely so far.” 


* * * * * 


On all which it is a matter worth pondering— 
that many a man will ask God to make him a 
better man, who is yet not prepared to ask God 
to make him a good man. It is this which 
explains why God seems so often to be silent 
towards us. 


* * * * * 


“ If wishes were horses, beggars would ride, 
And ladies and gentlemen would walk by their side!” 


But wishes are horses! ‘That is the Gospel. 
And the consequences alleged in that doggerel 
are the consequences which according to the 
gospel do veritably follow. Beggars do ride. 
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For “ Eye hath not seen nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered the mind of man what God hath in 
reserve for them that love Him.” 

For what are all the great Psalms and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs with which human souls 
have overcome the darkness of the world, what 
are they but—poor beggars as we all are riding, 
and this with a loose and easy rein, proud and 
prancing steeds. 

And what is the Sermon on the Mount ; not 
a series of sayings which are meant to be flung 
bitterly at those who have not the Christian 
faith and do not observe its practice. The 
Sermon on the Mount is probably part of Christ’s 
apocalyptic teaching, and to this effect, that for 
a life of blessedness, 


“* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


That God hath cast down the mighty from 
their seats and exalted those that are of low 
degree. 

“Lord how marvellous are Thy works, in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all; the whole 
earth is full of Thy glory.” Said, I am certain, 
by some poor man as he looked up into the 
sky or across the valley to far off hills. A pillow 
of stone gives heaven for the dream, that 1s one 
of the terms of God’s covenant. 
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“ Jesus was the first man on earth to proclaim 
the loveliness of little children.” So Dr. Percy 
Dearmer reminds us in one of his two contribu- 
tions to the volume “’The Necessity of Art.” 
One is grateful to him not only for recalling the 
circumstance, but equally for the lyrical and 
cordial phrase with which he celebrates it. One 
who was himself less of an artist might have 
brought the same fact to our notice in some 
wooden categorical way ; but Dr. Dearmer with 
the good fortune in words which is apt to fall 
upon one who sees with the eye of his mind the 
thing he is describing, has decorated the pillar 
of his truth with lily-work. “Jesus was the first 
man on earth to proclaim the loveliness of little 
children.” ‘That is a gift to our mind; and it 
is presented in a casket of gold. 

As always happens when a thing is said with 
a singing quality, it is an observation which 
sends one’s mind sounding on and on. But alas, 
it is I who now speak! 


% 3 * * a 
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It is long indeed since I made the observation, 
and drew my own conclusions from it, that in 
each of the three Gospels where the story of 
“‘ Jesus and: little children is given, itis 
followed immediately by the story of “The Rich 
”? TI am sure we are intended to 
séé something in the circumstance, that the one 
incident follows the other immediately, we might 
even say breathlessly. For it is a rather curious 
phrase, that this rich young ruler ran after 
Jesus. ‘The fact that the man ran must have 
impressed the person who later told the story. 
Otherwise he would have used some more casual | 
and indefinite word. The fact is, and it struck 
one of the disciples (who later became our 
authority) so that whenever he recalled the 
incident, he recalled the circumstance—that the 
man ran after Jesus. Now that is one of those 
miscroscopic details on which it is absolutely 
safe to build quite an edifice of the imagination. 
If this man ran after Jesus, it can only have 
been because he had delayed and hesitated for 
a time. He had been in two opinions as to 
whether he should speak to Jesus at all. Would 
he? or would he not? I will! No! Mean- 
while Jesus and His disciples were moving 
away. At last, something happened in the 
man’s mind. ‘The debate was over. 


“ His Spirit’s true endowment . . . 
For once had play unstifled.” 


By this time, Jesus was gone some distance, 
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so that the man, if he were not to lose Him, and, 
as I think, if he were not to yield some precious 
point of honour in his own soul, had to run. And 
sO, it is easy to reconstruct the scene; for what 
happened was in all the circumstances the only 
thing that could happen. 

While Jesus was playing with those little 
children, lifting them up and laying them down, 
dandling them, there was a man near by looking 
on unnoticed. It was the “rich young ruler.” 
This rich young ruler was without doubt one 
of those “ royal natures ”—as Plato calls them, 
who must pay heed to the things that are 
happening beneath the surface. People of this 
kind—the Sauls of Tarsus, the Augustines, the 
Bunyans, the Tolstoys, all who come to take 
religion acutely and desperately—cannot for 
more than a season suppress the promptings of 
their uneasiness. 

And what had happened, I take it, was some- 
thing like this. He had seen Jesus playing with 
those children. Perhaps he had heard Him 
speak to them, and had heard them speak 
to Him—all gay and simple and unrestrained. 
And, the circumstances of his own life at the 
moment were such that this quiet scene moved him 
—as it moved Bunyan, to see “‘ the good women 
of Bedford sitting in the sun talking about the 
things of God.” Something went soft within him. 

Next moment, Jesus had moved away. For 
a time, the rich young ruler hesitated—fighting 
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the battle that comes upon us all one by one. 
Would he yield himself handsomely to this new 
generosity ? Or would he decide to suspect it, 
to put some poor interpretation upon it, to 
explain it and explain it away? By this time 
Jesus was gone some distance. It was now or 
never. ‘The man took to his heels. Coming up 
with Jesus, he simply blurted out: “Master, 
what must I do to be saved ? ” 


* * * * * 


We have all heard sermons on this question. 
We have heard sermons with the emphasis— 
““ What must I do to be saved?” And we have 
heard sermons with the emphasis “ What must 
I doto be saved?” In both cases, the emphasis 
I am quite sure is wrongly placed. The question 
should sound: ‘‘ What must J do to be saved ? ” 

For what the man meant, is it not this?: 
“Lord, I saw Thee a moment ago, standing in 
the midst of those children. I cannot explain 
myself. I know only this, that something 
within me gathered to a head and now it has 
altogether mastered me. I feel as though I 
have at last seen the real thing. But, Master, 
what must J do to get into the circle of light in 
which I saw Thee stand with those children ? 
I am only arich man. I can buy this and that. 
But I understand now what one of the prophets 
of our race may have meant when he spoke of 
buying things otherwise than with money. 
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Lord explain to me. Have mercy upon me who 
am rich and miserable! ”’ 


* * * * * 


It is an observation which has been made 
times without number that we live in a world 
where, in the long run, the finest course proves 
to be the safest. We have this truth in our 
Lord’s saying that “The meek shall inherit the 
earth.” We have it also more roughly in the 
proverb that “Honesty is the best policy.” 
The idea in both sayings—which are transcripts 
from an immense body of human experience—is 
that there are delicate and irrepressible instincts, 
ideals, cautionary barriers of the spirit, to which 
we are all disposed to pay heed—until we have, 
at first with some violence, turned the edge of 
them; after which, ‘making our mind our 
accomplice rather than our guide” it is very 
easy to find plausible justification. With regard 
however, to all such delicate motives and 
restraints, that saying of our Lord and that 
proverb of the human race alike desire to testify 
—that though obedience to such delicate and 
subtle calls of honour may involve us in tem- 
porary inconveniences and seem to put us at 
a disadvantage, nevertheless life in the long run 
vindicates our decision, and more than com- 
pensates us or the race for such sacrifices as our 
integrity had involved. 


* * * * * 
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In some recent pronouncements on social 
affairs, statements of a loose kind were allowed 
to be made which certainly gave the impression 
that it would help to solve the social prob- 
lem if fewer children were forthcoming. I 
suppose there will be no serious opposition to 
any course which would make it impossible for 
the mentally defective to repeat their own 
tragedy, and further to infect the race. So far 
all serious people will be agreed. But language 
was indulged in of a looser and more reprehensible 
character, such at least as gave the impression 
that it would be an advantage all round if there 
were fewer mouths to feed. 

Now, I am sure that disputants on the one 
hand and on the other will find some grave 
reasoning on this subject in the much-forgotten 
work of Benjamin Kidd. In “ Principles of 
Western Civilization,’”’ I seem to be able to recall 
an argument which convinced me at the time 
of the wisdom of the race on this matter, and of 
the danger of making those elementary functions 
matters of self-consciousness and debate. 

I cannot go into the discussion now. It 
amounted to this, I think: that on the whole 
the race comes to be controlled or dominated 
(this in no offensive or aggressive sense) by those 
peoples who are the most fertile in children. 

And certainly it was a reflection which came 
to me as I read at Wembley the figures giving 
the immense areas of unoccupied territory in our 
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Empire and Dominions—that “there is yet 
room.” : 

The same reflection comes over me again and 
again as I travel by rail up and down England— 
not that it is full to overflowing, but that it is 
largely empty. 

All I mean to say is, that it would bring a wave 
of new energy to us all, if we would make it plain 
and distinct to our own minds, that we have no 
other business in life except to make room and 
opportunity for the children who are here and who 
are coming. 


* * * * * 


For anyone to occupy a great deal of room and 
at the same time to join in some parrot-cry about 
there not being room for others—is simply another 
instance of the cruel prejudice of possession. 


* * * * * 


Certainly, in the case of Christian people, the 
very /ast course which we should begin to think 
of as a way of relief from the social problem 
(which in so many aspects is simply the heaped-up 
consequence of our own laziness) would be to 
cut off or to divert from our ever ageing life that 
river of God, which the presence of little children 
is, which maketh glad the city of God. For little 
children mean love, and passion, and joy, and 
sickness, and patience, and sleepless nights, and 
cares, and plans, and pride, and humility, and 
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faith, and hope, and charity, and swellings of 
the spirit which death augments and purifies, 
until, out of the wreck and overthrow of our 
earthly tabernacle, we find in God an house not 
made with hands. 

“And they brought unto Him little children, 
that He should touch them: and the disciples 
rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw it, He was moved with indignation 
and said . . . Forbid them not.” 
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he 
Ir is a thing to be pondered that our Lord 
seemed to be unwilling to answer questions as 
those who approached Him with their questions 
proposed He should. For the most part He sent 
the question back to their own minds. The 
desire to have things settled and settled plainly 
and in a way which was easily intelligible, was 
a desire which Jesus did not gratify. On the 
contrary, He rather warned people that the 
desire to have things settled is in itself not a 
good sign; and used a very strong phrase to 
describe the particular quality of evil. which 
such a desire betrays. We might go.so far as 
to say that, in the view of Jesus, it was better 
for us men and women to have our minds open 
and on the strain with some unsolved problem 
or some bare possibility of coming gladness or 
of coming gloom, than to have our minds closed 
and relaxed by some set answer or solution. 
Life certainly seems contrived to raise questions 
rather than to answer them. It may be that this 
is our very dignity as human beings, the circum- 
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stance which gives content to our otherwise 
unfitting title of “‘ Sons of God ”—that we shall 
be satisfied and cordially satisfied to. share in 
what must be the Eternal Life of God, cherishing 
an Infinitely Blessed Hope indefinitely postponed. 


* * * : * * 


Certainly all through the record of our Lord’s 
public ministry, instances are given of people 
coming to Him with questions which He as a 
matter of fact did not answer as they hoped He 
would, and as they supposed He should if He 
answered at all. This refusal of His, sometimes 
gentle and making compensations in other ways, 
sometimes simply short and stern, had its 
reason we must believe in Christ’s own mind. 
It was not that He was unable to answer. In 
one case He confessed that He Himself had 
no answer for the simple reason that He did 
not know—it was a matter which God had 
reserved to Himself. In every other case, if 
He did not answer explicitly, it was that He 
chose not to. And if He chose not to answer, 
it was not that He was afraid of the conse- 
qences for Himself if He should answer plainly: 
for, to say no more, there were cases where an 
explicit answer would have led to nothing one 
way or another so far as He was concerned. 
No: once again, it must simply have been that 
He, Who knew what was in man, for He Himself 
was true man, knew that for the most part it 
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is no real service to a man to answer his ques- 
tions: to do that may be only to indulge him, 
to pamper his curiosity, or to minister to his 
pride, or to justify him in some course which 
he proposes to take about which he is not quite 
at ease. For, when we men put a question, it 
is usually a leading question. We are asking 
for confirmation of some impulse which we 
cannot defend or maintain on the initiative of 
our own soul. Sometimes therefore to accept an 
answer is to give up the good fight of faith; it 
is to fold the wings of the spirit and sink to the 
earth. 


* * * * * 


Perhaps it was because there is this demoral- 
ising ingredient in every demand for an answer 
and that a plain answer, for authority and that 
a visible authority, that our Lord, in His short 
public ministry—so short that He could not 
afford to be misunderstood—so singularly refused 
to fall in with the claims of the more physical 
and indolent side of the human mind. “There 
shall no sign be given but the sign of Jonah”: 
a saying so “ hard” that a very early annotator 
turned the edge of it with his comment, and 
gave the words the very opposite and con- 
tradictory sense which the context and the 
entire behaviour of Christ in such matters 


demand. 
* * * * es 
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If we are to make any generalisation, it would 
be to say that, in Christ’s view, faith or the 
religious view is to be assumed by us, not in order 
that thereby we may have all doubts removed, 
all questions resolved as by some coercive de- 
monstration. Faith or the religious view is to be 
assumed in order that thereby we may be sus- 
tained in an attitude and atmosphere of hope and 
love, free from bitterness and from fear, as we 
meet the various challenges and contradictions 
and the long siege of circumstances: all for His 
sake, Who endured the like, Whom God has 


vindicated. 


* * * * * 


On a fair reading of our Lord’s reported 
practice, we may conclude that in His view this 
condition of strain and tension is for us here 
and now the only safe one. “ Why will ye not 
have faith?” ‘Thus, He rebuked the disciples ; 
and the context would justify us interpreting 
His words in the sense: “Why cannot ye be 
satisfied to meet the hazards of life by the help 
and comfort of your own experience of Me step 
by step?” ; 

Once upon a time the Baptist sent disciples 
to Jesus to ask Him: ‘Art Thou He that 
should come, or we look for another?” At the 
moment that brave and lonely man must have 
been at the end of his resources—cast into 
prison by the order of a bad man, and because 
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he had rebuked him for his badness. It was an 
occasion when, if ever, our Lord might have 
relaxed the rigour of His stern rule. It would, 
we imagine, have been a comfort, in the peace 
of which John the Baptist might have sung his 
** Nunc dimittis”? and stretched himself out to 
die, if Jesus had taken those disciples aside and 
had whispered to them to tell their master that 
he had made no mistake. And yet Jesus did 
not do this- He told them something indeed, 
which they were to report to their master. But 
what He told them falls short of what, had He 
felt free, He might have told them. 


* * * * * 


On another occasion, a lawyer approached 
Jesus, and put to Him a plain question for 
which he expected a plain answer. “ What 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” But Jesus 
replied by sending the question back to the man. 
“What is written in the law? How readest 
thou ? ” 

Our Lord, in substance answered, “‘ What do 
you think ?”’? Whereupon the lawyer recited the 
peonema,.. <.Quite-so,” said. Jesus in~ effect, 
“do that and you shall live.”” It was as though 
He had said: ‘‘ You know enough; what is 
amiss with you is that you are not working out 
in your life the implications of the things you 
indolently accept as true.” But the lawyer, 
who had risen with the purpose of confusing 
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Jesus in the presence of others, made a feint 
in order to recover. ‘‘I know,” he said, “ that 
a man must love God and must love his neigh- 
bour; but who is my neighbour?” ‘To whom 
Jesus in effect replied: “Who do you think ?” 
‘Thereupon He told a story; but He compelled the 
man to acknowledge the moral of it. He simply 
held up a light by which the man might clearly 
read the small print of his own soul. 


* * * * * 


It seems to me that this way of conceiving 
“* faith,” namely that it is a fine state of tension, 
is one which the Author of the Fourth Gospel 
had come to accept as final and as sufficient. 
For it is to S. John’s Gospel that we are indebted 
for a very deliberate illustration. 

It was on the night on which He was betrayed. 
Our Lord’s last hours with His disciples had 
come: and He knew that so it was. At a time 
then when, we may well suppose, Jesus was in 
the mood to speak only of the things which are 
of absolute value, He seems to have chosen this 
very aspect and interpretation of what it means 
to be one of His followers. Again and again in 
that last discourse, He had used the phrase 
** the Father ” with the ease and naturalness of 
One to whom it was the habitual and only name 
for God. But one of the disciples interrupted, 
anticipating the difficulty of innumerable hearts, 
** Lord, show us the Father and it sufficeth us.” 
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It was equal to his saying: “ But, Lord, that 
is just our difficulty. If we could be sure of 
the Father, sure of a Holy Loving Mind pre- 
siding over our lives which seem so futile, and 
controlling this Universe which seems so vast 
and vague, why, then, the rest would be easy; for 
in that case we can wait.” To whom Jesus 
replied: “ Have I been so long time with you, 
and yet hast thou not known Me?” Is it not 
as though He had said: ‘“‘ Have you felt any- 
thing when you have been with Me? Do you 
feel anything now that we are here together? 
Near Me, have you found it easier to be your 
better self ? Has something warm and good and 
reconciling seemed to come over your heart 
because of Me? In that case, what more would 
you meanwhile have ? What more can you 
meanwhile use? Why not launch out upon 
the tide of this warm and personal sense of life’s 
greatness and value? Why not believe that 
this warmth, this unworldliness, this inner peace 
and dignity—is the real thing in this life and in 
any life or state of being ? ” 


¥* * ¥ * * 


As we ourselves keep silent, it seems as though 
we hear His beloved voice continuing to us in 
these late and complicated days: “Of course 
in this world you will have trials of this faith 
which has sprung up like a flame between Me 
and you. The world will seem to give the lie 
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to it. But that is what constitutes the very 
heart of My mission and My message. ‘This 
is the very work of God—that you believe in 
Him’; that you take this inner thing as the 
thrust and emergence into your personal life of a 
Holy and all-Pervading Presence Whom you 
shall cordially invite and invoke as God and 
Pavers 


* * * * * 


It is now accepted almost unanimously, 
perhaps quite unanimously, by scholars, that 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel had been power- 
fully influenced by S. Paul. And, indeed, 
beneath the surface and between the lines, one 
can feel a profound identity—a kind of common 
hope and pathos. 

It is a thing not to be supposed that an eager 
spirit and one so anxious, after his first great 
error, to be safeguarded from a second—it is 
a thing not to be supposed, that S. Paul neg- 
lected the opportunities which came to him for 
learning the whole story of Jesus. It is no idle 
fancy—that many a time he would probe the 
recollections of those who had companied with 
Jesus. His quick mind, sharpened and deepened 
by experience, would see significances in words 
and phrases and situations which for those 
simple men may have concealed nothing sug- 
gestive or profound. And so one who was 
present, perhaps even he who leaned upon 
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His breast, may have told him the story of the 
Last Supper; and words which the narrator 
barely understood came together and formed a 
music in the soul of the great Apostle, giving 
him warrant to obey his own piercing intuitions 
as a martyr spirit, and notably giving him the 
courage to say boldly: “‘ Hope that is seen is 
not hope”; words which again lift up this world 
for another apostolic pioneer, who announced a 
great and unifying formula, which welcomes in 
the name of Christ all the idealism of the human 
race— Faith is the giving substance to things 
hoped for: it is a conviction concerning things 
not seen.” 


aZES 





XXV 
WINGED HORSES 


Ir is something to have spent one’s boyhood and 
youth in the neighbourhood and confidence of a 
good horse or a good dog. Thereby, to say no 
more, one is saved from any final harshness or 
cruelty in one’s personal doctrine of God and 
destiny. Any ultimate theory of things—the 
lover of a good horse or a good dog will demand 
this—must take account of their speechless 
fidelity. Thisis pure Bible-teaching. That great 
book in the Old Testament—shall we call it the 
very greatest, so great and fine that nothing 
greater or finer can ever conceivably be de- 
clared of God and human behaviour ?—the book 
of Jonah, closes on that precise note. When 
one puts a little imagination into the reading 
_ of that book, one perceives that the last appeal 

which God makes to his stiff-necked servant— 
who was so solicitous for eternal righteousness 
in a wooden sense, that we are not wrong in 
suspecting that it was not the eternal righteous- 
ness he was concerned about at all but only his 
own prejudice and ill-nature—is to ask him in 
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effect whether he had never stroked a horse’s 
neck, or patted a dog on the head, or looked into 
the mild and patient eyes of a cow! Shall I 
destroy Nineveh, that great city—so that I may 
fit myself into your theory of God and vindicate 
not Myself but you—shall I destroy Nineveh, 
that great city, with its hundred and twenty 
thousand little children, and also much cattle ? 
Nay, sir, shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right—right by innocent children, and by 
the dumb horses and oxen and sheep? And 
Jonah answered Him not a werd, then or 
since ! 


* * *  * * 


““A boy there was,” as Wordsworth sings, 
well known to me, who since becoming a man has 
looked back many a time with gratitude to God 
for the dogs and the horse of his childhood and 
youth: at this moment more acutely for the 
horse! It was well to have had a father who even 
on a cold winter’s morning would make that boy 
leave his own early breakfast and go out into 
the darkness of a stable and a hay-loft to feed 
first his pony! “For try to remember,” that _ 
stern father would add, “ that the pony cannot 
tell you she is hungry.” And the years went 
by, with their ups and downs of circumstance 
and experience and emotion, in all of which that 
pony shared. In the poignant sorrows of the 
early days—which come to boys, and concerning 
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that no later grief is ever so disastrous while 
it lasts—that pony willingly took part. She 
would droop her fine head until that boy’s 
cheek leaned on her neck, while he faced in 
imagination some solitude of private defeat and 
in her silent sympathy recovered. Whereupon 
they would look at each other understandingly. 
And that boy would saddle her and ride out 
by a lonely road between two lochs and come 
back in the evening entirely healed. 


* * * * * 


Roman Catholics, I am told, are forbidden, by 
their formulas, from attributing to dumb animals 
any feelings which would seem to mean that 
they however remotely resemble human beings. 
One indeed can see the kind intention of such 
a ruling: for, it might be said, that life is hard 
enough with all its scenes of human frustration 
and pain, and that if we are to undertake in 
addition any emotional fellowship with the 
silent creatures who are about us, in course of 
time the finer souls would wish for death, to 
release them from the perpetual and useless 
strain. And yet, without pushing such a theory 
or its alternative to an extreme and logical 
conclusion—a thing which, as I live, I become 
increasingly indisposed to do in any region, 
except that we must ever be kind—I would 
rather bear the added burden of responsibility and 
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believe that in some way we are not finally 
apart. 


* * * * * 


At this stage, I bethought myself for a moment 
as to what the Bible has to say about horses. 
I am prepared to find that the Bible has not 
much to say that is flattering or friendly about 
dogs. For in the East a dog is a discredited 
creature: though doubtless, if the dog of the 
East could state its case, we should find that 
it had a case. But I was sure that a book like 
the Bible, which is so fair and so humane, would 
not be able, even if it were disposed, to avoid, 
in its record of a thousand years, some friendly 
observation of the horse. 

I recalled at once “an horse is a vain thing 
for safety.” And so indeed it is, in the circum- 
tances alleged. One is glad to know that there 
is no way of escape from God and from inward 
things except—by standing still, by turning 
about, and baring your breast to what may be 
coming. For, as the author of the one hundred 
and thirty-ninth Psalm, and in our day Francis 
Thompson discovered—when a man, in sheer 
fidelity to himself, stops, and turns round to face 
anything rather than maintain his own horrid 
and precarious security, he finds that it was no 
enemy who pursued him ; it is God. 

Isaiah, I gather, had noticed the plodding 
faithfulness of a horse; for there is a passage in 
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which he describes God as recalling to his reluc- 
tant and trying people, how He had led them 
through the wilderness “as an horse.” And I 
myself have seen a horse on a market-day take 
home its master who was too drunk to hold the 
reins ! 

Then there is that wonderful stroke of God’s 
pen with which the book of “ Jonah” closes, 
where Almighty God—such is the devastating 
boldness of the Bible—asks an earnest-minded 
man how his theories concerning God and 
destiny are going to affect the dumb creatures ! 


* * * * * 


And, before the Bible ends, in the last chapters 
of * Revelation,” the horse comes into its own! 
For there, there is the forecast of a great day, 
when all the despotisms and powers that control 
and govern this dark.-world shall mass themselves 
against One. It seems an unequal conflict ; 
and likely that that devoted One shall again, as 
on Calvary, seem to fail. But this time He is 
seated on ahorse! Sitting there, He overthrows 
the beast and the false prophet, and brings in 
the final peace “ with the sword of him that sat 
upon the horse.” 

For myself, I still hold to a saying of my own 
from as far back as 1903, that the whole world 
is waiting for a baptism of genuinely Russian 
ideas—the ideas of a people which, in its 
prayers for armies engaged in battle, takes 
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thought for the horses and prays to God on 
their behalf ! 


* * * * : * 


Once upon a time, it was in the season of 
Easter, we were walking in the country near the 
sea. Climbing easily for some miles we had 
reached a height where at our feet, though in 
truth a mile away, stretched a boundless north- 
looking ocean. We stood for a little while, 
paying respect to the everlasting pieties of such a 
moment—as did Xenophon and his ten thousand, 
and as did stout Cortez on the now famous peak 
in Darien. Next moment, looking more im- 
mediately round about, we saw in a half-ploughed 
field almost at our feet the dead body of a 
horse! Suddenly it was as though the sun had 
gone in behind a cloud. The poor beast lying 
dead smote from our eyes the illusion of that 
sea! With uncovered heads we approached 
the body of the simple kindly beast; and after 
a moment’s silence—concerning which, later, 
we did not ask each other as to how we had 
occupied ourselves—we passed down the road 
by the hedge-side. There we spoke to the 
ploughman, who had yoked another horse to 
neighbour the one which had been bereaved. 
We inquired as to what had happened. It was 
the first day for a long time that the horse had 
been at work. Some six months before, she had 
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her heart weak. But for a long time she had 
seemed hale and well and seemed to be “ weary- 
ing” for her work. So he had yoked her to a 
plough at an easy part of the field. He had 
taken care to “ca’ canny” (the only noble use 
I ever heard the low phrase put to!). But all at 
once she had stopped and “drapped down 
deid.” And now he was ploughing another part 
of the field, until the body should be lifted— 
whether it was to spare his own feelings or to 
spare the feelings of her old companion, he did 
not say. For 
‘* Ploughmen, shepherds, have I found and more than once, 
and still could find, 
Sons of God and kings of men in utter nobleness of mind.” 


* * * * * 


But there was something in the half-closed eye 
of that work-horse, lying honourably dead at its 
work, which, I trust, as often as I recall it, will 
make me ashamed of idleness or of self-seeking. 

* * * ; * * 


Curious it is how the mind works, how one 
thing lights up another in the long corridor of 
memory! That half-closed eye on the rolling 
upland of a field overhanging the sea, recalls 
another eye of a dumb creature which has helped 
to secure my soul. The other is the eye of an 
ox which Olive Schreiner describes in her little 
work of genius, “The Story of an African Farm.” 
There, you read of a wagon which has become 
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embedded in a river-course. The driver begins 
to lash his team. The poor beasts try and try; 
and strain and strain. But the wagon remains 
fixed. Again the driver plies his lash, until—one 
of the oxen looks at him! Never has a dumb 
beast, and seldom has a man, lived and suffered 
to such purpose as that ox of Olive Schreiner’s. 
It looked at the man with the impending lash, did 
Isay? Nay, it cast a look at man, and now has 
its eye on him—for ever ! 
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On a winter night, some years ago, I set out for 
Bournemouth, from my old home in Scotland. 
It must have been a Saturday. I knowit wasin 
the very dark days of the war. There must have 
been a temporary gleam in my fortunes; for at 
Waterloo I took a first-class ticket.. There were 
six of us in the compartment ; that is to say it 
was full yet not too full. In a few minutes I 
was deep in a book. On the way the train 
stopped once, I think; with the tail of my eye 
I read “ Basingstoke.” There was a general 
exodus from my carriage; indeed I supposed I 
was now alone. 

But I was not alone; far from it. We had 
scarcely gained speed when a hand dashed my 
book to my knee, and a man stood over me with 
a revolver! I have often recalled since, for it 
amazed me then and amazes me still, with what 
calmness and control I behaved myself. I 
simply looked at the man and his revolver. 
“‘ Look here,” he said, “I am a desperate man. 
I’m a spy!” Whereupon, without a tremor or 
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an instant’s hesitation, I simply breathed out : 
“So am I!” Ever since I have regarded that 
as my masterpiece, along this, I will protest, 
unaccustomed line. The revolver dropped and 
hung loose in his hand. “No!” said he, with 
however not the slightest trace of doubt in his 
voice. It was rather as though he had said 
“ Well, I never ! ” or “‘ Who would have thought 
it?” And certainly I myself had never thought 
of it until that moment. “My dear fellow,” I 
continued in an even and masterful voice, 
assuming without effort the “ strong silent 
man” pose, “would you kindly get back to 
your corner, and sit there! When you and I 
entered upon our various businesses in life, we 
took the risk with our eyes open.” (I was thus 
vague, desiring to tell as few untruths as would 
save my life.) 

I went on with my reading, but I could feel his 
eyes upon me; and I concluded that he was 
beginning to recover his critical faculties. And 
sure enough there he was out of his corner again 
and standing over me. Without raising my 
eyes I muttered in a slow urgent voice “ Sit 
down, you fool! Don’t you see that this is a 
corridor-carriage ? Do you suppose there are 
no observers, blacklegs, intelligent people on this 
train? Get into your corner and talk to me 
quietly, if you will talk.” 

So back into his corner he sank; and there 
he began to question me. Here I made a great 
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discovery. It was this: that once you have 
begun to lie, once you have uttered a great and 
fundamental and all-embracing lie, not onl 
must you go on lying (that is an old story), but 
it becomes a smooth and easy thing to go on! 
And so, when this inconvenient and threatening 
stranger asked me “‘ What department are you 
in?” I shot out, entirely without thinking, yet 
giving the perfect answer: “Torpedoes.” 
our distact?’*% “Clydeside.”~ There «of 
course I was at home. I overwhelmed him with 
the topography of that noble river. I took him 
from the Broomielaw to the Tail of the Bank; 
celebrating the various shipyards on the one side 
and the other. The fact is, I did not know very 
much of what was going on in those yards; but 
this ignorance only left my imagination the less 
trammelled. I surpassed myself. Submarines, 
monitors, ‘‘ hush-hush” craft; the riveters’ 
ceaseless “racketing” all night long; the 
- Trish population in the neighbourhood and what- 
ever ground for hope there might be there—out 
it all came, naturally, easily, with the opulence 
of a life’s recollections. I could see that I had 
him subdued. He was indeed rebuking himself 
for being such an amateur in comparison. 

“ But what am I to do?” he almost wailed. 
Whereupon I resumed my purely professional 
and indeed fatalistic tone. I repeated that ours 
was a hard life, with its own thrills and rewards 
indeed, but with the sword of Damocles ever 
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impending. I confessed to him that I felt pretty 
safe for that particular journey, because—and 
here I deviated for one moment into pure truth 
—I had the outfit of a man Hutton who was said 
to resemble me! The best I could suggest to 
him was that he should get out with me at 
Bournemouth Central; and that (who knew ?) 
he might under the shadow of my disarming 
silk-hat and clerical garb, be able to pass out 
under an easy scrutiny. At length the train 
drew up. “ You first!” said 1; for I remem- 
bered the revolver. ‘‘Might I not carry your 
bag?” said he. “ You ass!” I hissed. “Since 
when has a Free Church minister begun to travel 
with a valet! [ll carry my own bag.” 

And so we reached the barrier. There, one by 
one, we had to pass. Two military policemen 
gazed at us with that terrible searchingness 
which, as often as I am subjected to it—at a 
foreign port or from customs officers—has the 
curious effect of making me ready to believe that 
I have been guilty of everything! My spy- 
companion was just passing the second of the 
military policemen, and I the first, when—I did 
something which at the moment and ever since 
I decided was indeed a dastardly thing. I 
gave the man up! “Officer,” I heard myself 
saying, ‘“‘ I think you had better take this man 
in charge!” The spy looked.at me; and the 
whole thing was to myself so revolting and 
unendurable that—I awoke ! 
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The train was rolling on through the darkness 
and I was alone. In half an hour I was seated 
at the study fire in one of our most hospitable 
manses. 


* * * * * 


But it is not the first time I have recalled 
that moment when, in my dream, I did some- 
thing of such a kind that something still deeper 
within me rose like a man in wrath and simply 
would not letit pass! Inthe case which I have re- 
called, it was something deeper than nationality. 
For what I did in my dream was something which 
might have been defended. It was something 
indeed which, on a certain level of responsibility, 
it was my duty to do. And yet it was some- 
thing against which a voice within me deeper 
than reason and beyond good and evil, raised its 
protest—a protest which convinced me on the 
level of my innermost life; for it made me 
ashamed ! 


* ¥* ¥ * * 


Perhaps it is as we ponder these obscure 
inveterate things, that we begin to recover our 
ground of hope. Certainly, I do not see any 
ground of hope unless we do believe that some- 
where, in every soul at various levels, at various 
distances from the circumference and surface 
where a man’s life meets the eye—somewhere 
there is a Jimit. ‘There is a limit; and when 
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man reaches that limit he can go no further. 
How he shall behave when he has touched his 
own bounds we may not be able to predict. He 
may leap out of life by the forbidden door. He 
may like Esau utter “a great and exceeding 
bitter cry.” Or like the prodigal of our Lord’s 
Parable, in a terrible moment when he comes to 
himself and touches bottom, he may remember 
something or Some One and be saved. 


* * * * * 


Perhaps this is what death does for us all. 
For we must never forget, in all those theories 
and forecasts of the soul which we draw up and 
expound in our normal hours, that we have no 
experience of the effect upon the soul of such an 
unrehearsed and inconceivable experience as 
dying must be. 

On natural and ordinary principles, we might 
suppose that the soul of a man will emerge from 
the crisis of death, very much as it was when the 
crisis first engaged it. And so there has been of 
recent years even in the more or less calculated 
speech of the Reformed Church, a disposition to 
accept the medieval theology concerning the 
state which awaits the soul at death. 

It seems so natural to believe that we shall 
resume there as we have left off here; and that 
since here we for the most part ascend by a 
gradual process (though this is in strictness 
never the truth), so there only by a gradual 
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process shall we rise from glory to glory. But 
perhaps the doctrine of the Reformed Church 
‘was aware of certain loftier possibilities of the 
soul, and was founded upon a deeper and more 
precise observation of its behaviour in the sheer 
crises of life. That doctrine declares: ‘The 
souls of believers are at their death made perfect 
in holiness and do immediately pass into glory.” 
And the New Testament is unanimous, that in 
that world “ the former things are passed away ” 
and that “ nothing entereth into it that defileth 
or maketh a lie.” And so our hope who know 
ourselves is, for it must be, that such evil as is 
meanwhile our burden and our curse we shall 
leave outside the gate of the city ; that this strip- 
ping, clearing process is consummated in that 
crisis which ends the long partnership of body 
and soul. 


* * * * * 


This was the hazard which the old “ Pope” 
permitted himself as he pondered the conceivable 
destiny of such a subtle and obtuse soul as that 
of Guido Franceschini. In the hands of God 
death might do for Guido, what life had failed 
to do, though life had given him Pompilia— 
“the rose I gather for the breast of God.” He 
recalled how once upon a time he stood in 
Naples on a night of utter blackness. He scarce 
could have conjectured there was earth any- 
where, sky, or sea, or world at all. Suddenly 
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there was a flash of lightning with thunder blow 
on blow—and there, for one revealing moment, 
was the city with its spires, and like a ghost dis- 
shrouded white the sea ! 

Next moment the darkness had settled on the 
world again. So it may be, the old Pope would 
believe, or, if not believe, will not forbid himself 
believing ; so he perceives at least one chance 
still left for God with a man—the chance which 
comes with death. 


“So may the truth be flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 
Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
Into that sad, obscure, sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else imade first in vain; which must not be.” 
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THE SECOND REVERENCE 


“Come, my pretty boy, 
You have been making mows to the blank sky 
Quite long enough for good. We'll put you up 
Into the Higher form. ’*Tis time you learn 
The Second Reverence, for things around.” 
—A. H. Clough. 


“‘ Hap I God’s leave, how I would alter things ! ” 
So sighed Juris Doctor Johannes Bottinius. 
But he does not help us greatly. As he goes 
on to show us what is in his mind, we see what 
he is after. He simply stipulates that in his 
amended universe, from being an under-dog he 
shall be a top-dog. He assumes, as we are all 
apt to assume, that a total inversion shall make 
this whole. universe a fairer place and more 
worthy of the Divine approval. But to say no 
more, that is not quite certain. One is only 
warranted in saying that such a universe will 
indeed be different. We are not warranted in 
saying that it will be a better place to live in. 
So long as there are top-dogs and under-dogs, 
this world of ours will be in unstable equilibrium 
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—those at the top vigilant, shrewd, self-regard- 
ing, liable to the brutalities of panic; those at 
the bottom angry and conspiring, or desperate 
and sensual, or patient and broken-spirited and 
abject. Any total inversion of society is simply 
the same thing over again. There will be the old 
hardness and self-defence at the top, and else- 
where the old envy and hatred—the deepening 
conspiracy to embarrass and wreck the whole 
system. And there is probably no higher pros- 
pect before us all—unless, to quote Plato’s 
afterthought as he pondered the final fortunes 
of the soul, ‘‘ there be some new word from God 
on which as on a safer raft we may make the 
voyage more securely.” 


* * * ¥* * 


There are certain proposals for the reconstruc- 
tion of society which—unless in the interval 
and during the process of reconstruction there 
should be a total change of heart in men—might 
make life still more intolerable for those who 
are aggrieved. So long as the top-dog is a 
precise and definite person, there is a way of 
escape. Every great nation in Europe, our 
own included, has had its great day, when, 
things having at length been pronounced in- 
tolerable, the nation has executed judgment 
upon someone who was held to have gone 
beyond the limit in some essential matter. 

But I can conceive a state of things in which 
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it was not so much a man or a group which was 
embodying or perpetuating some evil condition. 
A system or order of things, which we ourselves 
had authorised and assented to, might later 
on become harsh and monotonous and intoler- 
able, but from it nevertheless we could not even 
begin to set ourselves free, for we could not even 
begin to indulge our resentment. 

Two things, therefore, will always have to 
be safeguarded in any radically reconstructed 
society: first, it must always be possible to 
bring home any instance of guilty behaviour 
to some precise person or persons, that is to say, 
the law must be finally more authoritative than 
any passing mood ; and, in the second place, we 
must insist that we shall have the right, if 
things prove nauseous and intolerable to us, to 
emigrate, to take ourselves and our children 
elsewhere. 

* * * * * 


Even if “ we had God’s leave,” it might not 
be so easy as we are apt to suppose to alter 
things satisfactorily. We might, as the Russians 
did under Lenin and Trotsky, set out to wipe 
the slate of all previous pictures and figures. 
We might raze to the ground our ancient fabrics, 
hoping that by such a violent weaning process 
we could break the mental and moral traditions 
of the people, and thus clear a site for the em- 
bodiment of the new hypothesis. But, apart 
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altogether from the hideous accompaniments of 
that terrible contemporary experiment, Russia 
may survive a social upheaval which would 
bring us almost instantly to a total collapse. 
For there are some forty-two millions of us in 
this island ; and, to say no more, were ships to 
cease carrying food to us for a matter of days, we 
should all starve. 

But the fact is that nations have achieved 
such progress as they have made, not so much 
in obedience to some theory as to man’s best 
environment, but rather in obedience to some 
belief as to man’s true nature. In other words, 
though it seems the long way, it perhaps has 
always been the surer way, the way involving 
fewer turnings-back, for us to deal with actual 
and precise conditions that are felt by us to be 
evil, conditions that should only require to be 
described to bring on a general uneasiness and 
unhappiness until they are removed. 

When men have taken the other way, and 
having for the time being “‘God’s leave to alter 
things ” (for they had the entire freedom of their 
imagination), have drawn up schemes of ideal 
states, how have they fared? ‘They have never 
once succeeded—though they had in imagina- 
tion the whole power of God—in conceiving an 
order of things which was even tolerable. Every 
Utopia has had the blight of dullness. It might 
be wonderful, but it was the last place in the 
world we should have chosen to live in. I am 
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old enough to remember Mr. Bellamy’s “ Look- 
ing Backward.” I recall W. D. Howells’s com- 
ment upon it that “rather than live there, he 
would go ee 

I say this not in order to defend things as 
they are; for things as they are, with our added 
sensitiveness, simply don’t bear thinking about. 
Far from wishing to embarrass reform or to 
delay some rather abrupt reconstruction of 
values amongst us, my quarrel with the theorists 
is that they are apt to achieve nothing. “A 
fool’s eyes are in the ends of the earth”; and 
by the announcement of theories we are apt 
to put off the day of any amelioration. Mean- 
while our theories provoke obvious criticism. 
For there is no conceivable order of society 
which you can project which will not suggest 
ridiculous and therefore fatal implications and 
consequences. Whereupon the whole matter 
enters the region of debate. Men become 
learned, or clever, or bitter, or amusing, over 
the proposal or over some detail. Meanwhile 
nothing is accomplished, except indeed ths: 
that the suffering ones are settling down to the 
feeling that life can never be anything but a 
harsh and senseless thing—the soil in which the 
human soul grows sour and ready for wild 
experiments. 





* ¥ * * * 


I know that everything that a man may say 
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at a time of acute social feeling may be per- 
verted ; and to advocate the application of all 
our minds to certain obvious evils, rather than 
to the propagating of an abstract idea, may seem 
to be forsaking the nobler way. On the contrary 
I believe that there are many thoroughly bad 
things which are allowed to linger amongst us 
to-day simply because we seem to take the line 
that it is wrong to do anything until we can do 
everything, that the only course for us is to 
allow bad things to fester until they infect their 
surroundings, and thus disable and corrupt the 
whole body; whereupon it will have become 
the interest of fewer and fewer decent and right- 
thinking people that the thing should survive 
at all. 
* * * * * 


Now, we live in a world where for the most 
part we are guided not by our sense of what 
is right, but by our sense of what is wrong. 
I know very well that fundamentally it is the 
same ; though for practical purposes there is an 
acknowledged difference. Again and again, and 
with regard to many things, we may not be 
quite sure as to what would be better, but we 
may be quite sure that this or that is wrong. 
And for myself it is one way of stating our belief 
in God to say that the mind of man will always 
be equal to its immediate task. 


* * * * * 
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For example, I set out the other morning 
from my house. On the doorstep I met a fresh- 
looking man selling chrysanthemums. He was 
out of work, and seemed to be doing his best. 
Surely we can do something more than we are 
doing to give work to men who honestly cannot 
get it. We require—how many houses up and 
down the country—hundreds of thousands? 
Let us seriously face that task. It will perhaps 
bring us immediately up against the builders— 
masters and men. But.in that case we should 
know where precisely and for what reason the 
proposal was being blocked. It seemed to me, 
on a recent visit to America, that in that land 
homes were being built everywhere. Now the 
money is in our midst—and there is this necessity 
for its use. I am not hinting at confiscation or 
anything of the kind. One who puts his money 
into the building of houses for the people ought 
to be able to reckon on a fair return. 


* * * * * 


An hour later I went into one of our huge 
“stores.” As I stood waiting at a counter in 
the basement, I saw a commercial traveller, not 
indeed showing his samples, but pleading hard 
that he might be allowed to show them. The 
man on the other side of the counter, who may 
of course have had his own bitter days, simply 
paid no heed to him, but went on putting odds 
and ends to rights. Meanwhile the young man 
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with the samples bore up under the silence and 
hauteur of the shopman; but at length he had 
to close his half-opened traveller’s case, and— 
go out. Surely there is something finally not 
to be borne, in a state of matters which makes 
possible and habitual on the one side such 
insolence, on the other such abjectness. 


* * * * * 


When I got out of the Tube at Holborn half 
an hour later, there stood turning the handle 
of a barrel-organ, begging, a wounded naval 
officer, with his ribbons on his breast! Carlyle, 
thou shouldst be living at this hour. England 
hath need of thee ! 
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XXVIII 
THE SIN OF SADNESS 


Tue idea that to be sad is a sin does not come 
home to us to-day. Indeed, if we had the 
courage to drag out into the light the obscure 
idea at the back of our minds when we are 
consciously sad, we should find that, at the 
moment, it is we who think we have the grievance. 
Far from feeling that we are called upon to be 
sorry because we are sad, we feel that it is 
rather “up” to somebody else or to some- 
thing else—man, circumstances, even God—to 
be sorry for having made us sad. And yet 
there were ages—and these the very ages 
when the soul of man, on its shadowed side, 
was subjected to tests as severe as it has 
to bear in our day—when to be sad was held 
to be a state of sin which, if persisted in, 
conveyed the soul inevitably to everlasting 
doom. : 

It is a profound change in point of view. 
What such a change implies I hardly care to 
make plain to my own mind; for indeed it 
sometimes seems to me to mean that those who 
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have adopted this latter attitude—an attitude 
which finds its beautiful and blasphemous 
expression in “Omar Khayyam ”’—have in fact 
lost all effective faith in God. 


* * * * * 


Once a year for some time past I have spent an 
afternoon and a night and a morning with a 
friend in the Northern Midlands. It is one of 
those sound friendships which are self-support- 
ing. We never write to one another except to 
arrange our place of meeting. When we separate 
we know that we shall not meet for a whole year 
—and, as one gets older, a year is a sinister 
length of time! On my way from one big 
northern town to another which lies more to 
the south, I am in the habit of stepping off at 
my friend’s house. I preach in the afternoon 
in the little chapel which is his place of worship, 
and in the evening speak about something that 
ison my mind. We sit up together far on into 
the night. 

Not very long ago we had our annual fore- 
gathering. We met at , and set out in his 
two-seater for his country town, some thirty 
miles off. He is a man still on the sunny side 
of fifty, by which I mean that he is not yet 
fifty, though for myself I think that the sunny 
side of fifty is the side beyond fifty! Round 
about fifty, the soul of a man is apt to be in the 
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doldrums ; but cheer up, my contemporaries, 
there is quite a wind outside ! 

That day my friend was, I thought, somewhat 
under the weather. After the customary ejacula- 
tions, he had nothing to say. We might have 
gone all the way without a word, he devoting 
himself to the steering-gear with a concentration 
for which I saw no great need, a concentra- 
tion which certainly on the same road I had 
seen him many a time recklessly dispense with. 
As I looked across at him surreptitiously, he 
looked positively sad. And so I broke in: 
“Look here, old man, slow down. There’s no 
need for all this hurry. What’s the matter?” 
The car fell back from thirty-five miles an hour 
to fifteen, and kept at that, while, at first shyly, 
and at last angrily and passionately, he literally 
poured out his soul. To this effect. That he 
didn’t know what was the matter with him. 
But he knew it was the same thing as was the 
matter with a great many men of his own age 
and class. You might say he was tired, “ fed- 
u a2? 

Now there are people, I believe, who are 
tired because they are “ fed-up,” in the sense 
that they are over-fed, and this is the sense 
which Goethe had in mind when he wrote: 
“J hate luxury; it destroys the imagination.” 
But I knew that it was no gross or pampered 
way of living which had saddened my friend. 
He works harder than most of us, He holds a 
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position of great responsibility. His work, too, 
is that perfect balance of thinking and activity, 
of the abstract and the concrete, which is a great 
gift of fortune to any man. He is a good man; 
has a happy home; has the oversight of some 
thousands of men; and, to hint at his quality, 
votes “Labour”; and, as the saying goes, he 
knows everybody. 
_ The sum and substance of his confession is 
simply that he was sad. Life had lost its 
colouring for him. He had observed—what 
every one has observed who has reason to be 
interested—how many men of his own age have 
in these days’ “died.” -“ Fallen asleep,7 aie 
interjected; “that’s really what has happened. 
They became drowsy and they encouraged the 
mood. ‘They died,” he declared, ‘‘ because they 
did not want very keenly to live.” Later on 
he believed it would be all right, in the sense that 
men will have found new reasons which for them 
will be sufficient ; but for the moment we are out 
of the light ! 

At a certain point he suggested that perhaps 
it was that we were all of us more or less deprived 
of certain secondary motives for life; and he 
defended that idea by declaring that if a big 
issue were to confront him there and then at 
any moment, he would leap out of his mood 
and put his lance in rest. The great and ulti- 
mate motives were as effective for him as ever 
—for the great and ultimate occasions. It was 
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““the daily bread,” the “here a little” and 
the “there a little”? which he missed ; which, 
he declared, we all missed. 

“Take this car of mine,” he suddenly ex- 
claimed; “it’s a small thing; it is an absolute 
necessity for me, at least it is an immense 
convenience. Yet I sometimes think I shall 
lay it up. I have a finer car, which I never 
ise Why tit) maybe silly; but’l can’t 
help it. I feel that people in these villages 
grudge me the use of it. There’s something 
over the whole world at this moment, which 
has spoiled for us the taste of things. We 
should all be gayer if we would decide to become 
altogether better men, or not nearly such good 
men. We’re in the very plight of that rich 
young ruler whom Jesus advised to quit the 
whole thing.” 


* * * * * 


But there—I may have in all this been only 
vague and tedious. And yet, there may be 
those who understand. For them, I need 
say no more; for the others I have said too 
much. 

I recall a thoughtful and indeed profound 
essay in one of the many volumes—but none 
too many—of a fine American writer—Paul 
Elmer More, in which this precise shadow and 
greyness of the spirit is exquisitely understood. 
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It is an essay of his on “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” 
It comes back into my mind at the moment 
because what he says there concerning a certain 
persistent pathos in Shakespeare’s Sonnets re- 
lates itself to what my friend seemed to mean 
when he spoke of certain amenities in life 
having for the time lost their freshness and 
taste. Mr. More’s point is that, to put it 
brusquely, Christianity has spoiled certain things 
for us, and us for certain things. We may have 
our outbursts, our kickings over the traces, our 
pagan revivals; but these tend to become 
dreary affairs. The fact is, all the time we 
know better. Mrs. Browning may have been 
precipitate in announcing that “ Pan is dead”; 
but Pan—as a theory of man or as a method 
for life—has received a wound from which he 
can never recover. “An expense of spirit in 
a waste of shame, is lust in action”: that, 
says Mr. More in effect, is the cleft and discord 
which Christ has once for all made in the natural 
unity of man. 


* * * * * 


Students will recall the painstaking and 
sympathetic essay by Dr. Paget on “ Accidie ” 
—which he makes his Introduction to the 
volume on “The Spirit of Discipline.” There 
you have the malady set forth as concretely 
as words are able to embody things of the 
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Spirit. There, too, you will learn what an 
authentic malady this sadness may be—this 
fatigue, this weariness, this distaste and dis- 
inclination for life, for vigour, for action. How 
also it may glide upwards into levity and 
contempt for ideals; or may sink down into 
anger, and sullenness, and brutality ! 

For the thoroughgoing analysis of this mood 
and posture of the soul, and for the beginnings 
of a way out into “ the light of the stars,” there 
is one final document in literature—Cantos 
VII and VIII of Dante’s “Inferno,” where the 
Sad ones spend eternity in the spume of the 
fifth circle of Hell. 


* * * * * 


Of course you may dismiss the entire subject 
as morbid, and say as a good friend of my own, 
a doctor, once interrupted me as I was reading 
mine Paget $7 Preface’ on" Accidie”’ : “ Look 
here, what that man wants is a blue pill!” 
It is so easy to feel how ridiculous and unneces- 
sary sickness may be, either of the body or of 
the soul, when it is not oneself who is sick! 
And yet we should hesitate to explain the things 
of the mind in terms of things of the body. 
It was apropos of such interpretations that 
Emerson said “ All laughter at man is hollow 
and of the Devil”: for to explain the Spirit 
in terms of the flesh is to laugh at man. Of 
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course there is something in the physical inter- 
pretation. Even the Bible in its story of 
Elijah in the wilderness describes the healing 
angel as, first of all, giving the exhausted 
prophet something to eat, and later suggesting 
that he might come out of his cave and take a 
look at nature. And although the Lord was 
not in the mighty wind or in the earthquake 
or in the fire, nevertheless, these, we are per- 
mitted to believe, did prepare a tired and too 
lonely man for the still small voice which 
brought him to his feet. 

But the Bible which there and everywhere is 
so fair, has something more to say concerning 
these delicate and haunting maladies. In its 
profound knowledge of us, it warns us how our 
souls, the finer and more exercised on unseen 
things they become, become the more liable 
to assault and overthrow at the hands of 
things so tiny and so fugitive that we 
should be ashamed to speak of them—except 
to God. 

And so the Bible has a constant prayer, as 
though it would recommend it to us all, especi- 
ally to those who have the need. It is a prayer 
in which we ask God to “incline our heart” 
unto Him. For just because one’s soul has 
become free for the obedience of God, to that 
depth one’s soul has become disengaged from 
certain solid and material ambitions and motives : 
and it has come to be poised as it were on a 
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point on which it may have a jar from the side 
of the world that torments it and deflects it. 
And so, a Psalmist, with great boldness, as 
though he were quite sure that God thoroughly 
understood his mood, rebuked his soul for its 
sadness, and cried out to God that the sadness 
would pass, and that “he would yet praise 
Him.” 
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THE PARTICULAR PROVIDENCE oF ‘”"*"" 
GOD 


“'THou God seest me”: that really is Chris- 
tianity. It is one of those things which it is 
not easy to believe. If you keep your eyes 
upon certain aspects of life it is quite an in- 
credible thing. It is an attitude which requires 
to be cherished. In order to maintain it we do 
well to keep in the company of others who 
share our belief. Just as no man can be a poet 
without reading poetry, so no man can really 
believe in God without surrounding himself with 
the things that suggest God. In our day it 
is not a thing to be wondered at that most 
people are falling out of the knowledge of God ; 
and falling out of their knowledge of God they 
are falling out of their belief in God. They say 
belief in God is incredible—and so it is to them. 

As life goes on, and the human reason develops, 
it becomes aware from time to time of great 
disclosures which seem to make this faith still 
more precarious. There was a time in the 
infancy of the race, and it was repeated in our 
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own infancy, when this world of ours was a 
very manageable thing. So long as the sun and 
the stars were supposed to circulate round the 
earth it was not so-hard to believe that this 
world was the precise and selected place in the 
whole universe for the display of God’s Provi- 
dence. Then came the Copernican hypothesis, 
which in a moment plunged us in a wide world, 
so wide that the mind of man reeled trying to 
comprehend it. We must of course blame the 
Inquisition, and we must of course blame the per- 
secution of those scientists of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries; but we can understand 
it: it was perhaps a wild and instinctive gesture 
of self-defence. For the theory that this earth 
of ours is but a small thing in an illimitable 
waste of space, seemed to make more incredible 
the faith that God knew anything about us or 
cared for us one by one. 

Then more recently, and in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the great Darwinian hypo- 
thesis was announced which once again plunged 
us into immensity and caused the mind of man 
to reel. But God hurried to our rescue in the 
great poets and the great artists of the middle 
and late Victorian period, who came, pouring 
oil and wine into our wounded spirit, helping 
us to hold up our head again. 

In our own very day, there is a new theory 
of space and time associated with the name of 
Einstein. I shall only say this: I am quite 
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sure that when it is formulated and when its 
ideas percolate down to average minds through 
poets and essayists and thinkers, who are 
needed to mediate between abstract thinking 
and the practical effect of ideas, another wave ~ 
of sadness, another wave caused by the effect 
of a new immensity, will pass over the soul of 
man; and again the soul will cry out like the 
Breton fisherman, “‘O God, have mercy upon 
me; Thine ocean is so vast and my boat is so 
small.” 


* * * * * 


I have been speaking of some of the reasons 
that rise in our minds quite naturally—the 
reasons why, to our modern minds, this 
is a difficult faith. But indeed all faith is 
dificult ; that is what makes it faith. Faith 
is an attitude of the mind which we hold in 
spite of things. Faith is always of the unseen. 
When I speak about “the unseen,” I never 
mean “the dubious.” I mean what the Bible 
means by “the unseen ””—the morally inevit- 
able, the thing that must be if this is God’s 
world. 

* * * * * 

And now let us think of some ways of looking 
at life which mitigate in candid and sympathetic 


minds the enormous difficulty of this belief on 
the natural plane. Have we no reassuring 
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aspects or points of view that comfort us in 
the holding of this faith ? 

_Faith.in God seems to carry with it the asser- 
_ tion that He knows us every one. That is to 
-. say, if God is, there can be no region from which 
‘\He is absent. Now there is a thing that com- 
forts me even face to face with this whirling 
Einstein theory which would plunge me in an 
infinite world. It is this: the human mind © 
does not create laws; it discovers them. Per- 
haps the final and precious thing in Calvinism, 
the thing which made nations when they accepted 
it, is just this: that we men—our Newtons and 
our Kelvins and our Darwins and our Einsteins 
notwithstanding—have never created a_ single 
law. ‘The best we can do is to discover laws. 
But no man has yet discovered a place which 
is lawless, disorderly, anarchic, chaotic. Every- 
where there 1s law. But we cannot stop there. 
For us, wherever there is law there is God; 
for law is the outskirt of His garments. 

Take an illustration. There is one law which 
we are discovering in our day; and I hope none 
of my friends will misunderstand me and think 
I mean more than I am saying. Take the 
discussions and controversies that are agitating 
and alienating nations, as to the payment of 
“reparations.” ‘The fact is—however we may 
wrestle against it—we have discovered that we 
cannot recover full reparation without hurting 
ourselves! I really believe that in all this we 
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are coming up against a law of God, which reads 
thus: there is a point beyond which you cannot 
punish a man without punishing yourself. The 
whole modern world is discovering just now 
that we are up against this law which is written 
in the social texture, a law which has always 
been there. 


* * * * * 


Well now, to proceed, I was saying that if 
God is, then there can be no region in which 
God is absent ; and so those who believe in God 
in a general way, so to speak, and who hesitate 
to believe in Him cordially and warmly as the 
Guardian and Father of each life, are to be 
reproved for a want of firmness and courage in 
their own thinking. They refuse to believe it 
because it is too good to be true. Now there 
are some things which are too good not to be 
true: we could never have thought of them 
for ourselves. I do not see how, if we believe 
in God at all, we can even in thought restrict 
His presence and His operations. In the world 
of nature there is no region, however obscure, 
which is given over to chaos; and just as there 
is no point in space or matter so withdrawn 
that it is beyond the reign and call of rigorous 
and inexorable law, so there is no soul given 
over to waste and chaos, no soul lying in God’s 
contumely. If the whole is in the hands of 
God, then the parts are in the hands of 
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God, for the whole is made up of all the 
parts. 


* * * * : * 


It is difficult to believe that each soul stands 
out separately before God, when we look out 
upon an immense crowd of human beings, espect- 
ally if the human beings are engaged upon some 
trivial business. A great crowd makes it diffi- 
cult to believe in the particular providence of 
God. But that is merely our pride! If we will 
consider for a moment, the difficnlty becomes 
less great. Each one in that great multitude is 
the centre of an entire world. He lies open 
to his own memories, to his own prospects and 
his own fears. These all concentrate upon him 
making him individual and unique. He stands 
in some relation to God, and to the moral 
principles of life. He has his face turned in a 
definite direction, and that gives him his 
identity and relationship. 

We have had something of the experience 
which I am trying to make clear, when we have 
been travelling in a railway carriage with a 
dozen fellow-passengers. They are all strangers 
to us: indeed, we rather resent them being 
there. But that also is part of our pride. We 
set out, and to begin with we are all a little 
obnoxious to one another. As time passes we 
are apt to be more humane; and before the 
journey is done we have set up friendly and 
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human relationships with everyone in the 
carriage. At first we thought they were all 
ordinary, undistinguished people, part of a 
general mob of human beings; but later we 
learned, if we had time enough and if we had 
sympathy, that they perhaps had had children 
at the war; that they had lost children; that 
they had their sleepless nights as we had, and 
that they have their thoughts about it all as 
we have. And so a group of indiscriminate 
and common people who had no distinct person- 
ality, becomes before our journey is done not 
a group at all, but a company of definite human 
beings, each having his or her right to live and 
to feel and to suffer and to lay claim to God. 

But the fact is there are some things which 
you cannot feel to be true until you believe them 
to be true and act as though they were true. ‘This 
is the case very notably with this belief of ours 
in God’s particular providence.__You believe it, 
and everything comes home to corroborate 
your faith. 

For example, take a great saying in the 
Bible: ‘‘ The spirit of a man 1s the candle of the 
Lord.” Were we to put out all the lights in 
a church on a dark winter night, and were 
someone to come in carrying a single candle, 
in the course of time we should see the whole 
of the building by the light of that one candle. 
We should not see every detail; but everything 
we did see would be there. Later on, when the 
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light came, we should see more clearly; but 
everything we saw by the candle light would be 
there, waiting to be thoroughly developed when 
God should send a clearer light. “The spirit 
of a man is the candle of the Lord.” ‘The 
things that happen in our spirit are true. 
Although glancing and shadowy things, they are 
true disclosures of the mind of God. “T shall 
guide thee with Mine eye.” 

There is another wonderful saying in the 
Old Testament. We are told that when God’s 
people were led from Egypt by the Red Sea, they 
were guided by a pillar of cloud by day and by 
a pillar of fire by night ; so that whether it was 
day or night they could go forward. That is a 
fine parable. We also in the journey of our 
lives are guided for the most part by lights 
and shadows. And if we are developing and 
cherishing our own personal life—and what 
is life if we cease to cherish it ?-we are aware 
of lights and shadows; voices that invite us 
and voices that forbid us; liberties granted, 
restrictions imposed; light and shadow upon 
the Face of Someone towards us, who knows us 
so intimately that it can only be God. 

How undeniable a thing it is that God speaks 
to each one of us in private by secret signs, the 
lights and shadows of His approval and His 
sorrow upon our souls! How surely we are 
troubled if we do wrong—unless we have spoiled 
something! How we lose our appetite and our 
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sleep, our health and happiness ; and how when 
we try to rid ourselves unworthily of this secret 
uneasiness we find, like Balaam when he tried 
the same thing, the road becomes harder and 
narrower; the ass upon which we are riding 
takes up the conflict; whereupon we lose our 
self-control and speak foolishly and behave 
like madmen; because all the time there is a 
secret disloyalty which we have not the courage 
to face. Until God has to deal with us as He 
dealt with Balaam; whereupon we see the angel 
of the Lord standing in the way, and we say 
**O Lord, I have sinned against Thee.” 

It is a most disquieting thing that in our day 
men and women appear to hate these secret 
rebukes and are eager to discredit their authority. 
They resent the application of the categories of 
conscience. 

And yet, is it not a great belief, that we are in 
the hands of One who is grieved by our poor 
behaviour, and who is made happy by any good- 
ness on our part? Is that not just the nether 
side of the great belief that we are in the hands of 
One who cares for us, who understandeth our 
thought afar off, who before we speak has 
answered? I know of no other definition of 
God than just this: God is that Holy Presence 
who keeps suggesting to us one by one all that 
we might have been and all that we may still be. 
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XXX 
EXPERIENCE WORKETH HOPE 
tl 


Tuat “ experience worketh hope” is perhaps the 
very last thing we should have said. We are 
ready to admit that experience has great value. 
We know that we must live to learn. But the 
value which we are apt to attach to experience of 
life is something almost directly opposed to what 
the Apostle claims for it. He declares that 
“‘ experience worketh hope”’; we should have 
said (as indeed the entire literature of the 
western world at this moment is engaged 
upon nothing else than saying, making a 
thriving business of it) that “ experience 
worketh despair.” Or, if we ourselves had not 
the courage to go so far as that, we should 
certainly have said that the effect of experience 
upon most people is to dishearten them, to clip 
their wings, or (to use a phrase) to take the gilt 
from the gingerbread. And we should say this 
not intending to be bitter, but only to be wise. 
If we were pressed indeed we should have to 
confess that in a world like ours there was a 


touch of bitterness in all wisdom. We might 
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even claim that far-seeing and deep-living people 
had always been of this opinion; that the 
literature of the world—and this not merely 
the professedly cynical literature like “Omar 
Khayyam ” and “ Ecclesiastes,” but the litera- 
ture which embody the Catholic vicissitudes 
of life and the human soul had this as its very 
burden. We might quote anywhere in the field 
of reflective or confessional writing, from the 
sayings of the Greeks that “those whom the 
gods love die young,” that is to say before life 
has had time to break their spirit, down through 
the ages until we reach the great passage in 
Wordsworth’s ode—beginning “Our birth is 
but a sleep and a forgetting,” continuing :— 


“* Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close upon the growing 
boy,” é 


and concluding :— 


“* At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Yes, there are all sorts of services which, we 
should be ready to confess, are rendered to us 
by experience. We might not go all the way 
with the sad ones and declare that experience 
worketh despair, or bitterness, or laughter, or 
contempt, or “ acquiescence in the insignificance 
of events,” or a grim and purposed reticence with 
regard to everything beneath the surface. We 
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might not go so far as that. But we should 
certainly go so far—and might even think 
ourselves handsome in going only so far—as 
to say that experience modifies the extravagances 
of childhood and youth, that it keeps us to this 
world, that it makes us practical, and sensible, 
and though not radiantly happy at least happy 
as they settle down into a kind of lazy happiness 
who have ceased to entertain any glowing 
expectation. And yet here is S. Paul saying 
“experience worketh hope”; and saying it 
casually, without pausing as a man would 
pause who felt he had said something which 
sounded paradoxical, or something which 
would be disputed. He says it as though it 
were something upon which he and they were 
agreed. 

Dhe® tact. 1s,- that: what, 9. Paul means :by 
the experience which worketh hope, and what 
we mean by the experience which worketh 
sadness and disillusionment and cynicism, are 
two different things. If S. Paul could say 

“‘ experience worketh hope” he must have been 
right; for he said it. If we can say, without 
affectation, that experience worketh sadness or 
bitterness or anger, we also must be right ; for 
we have saidit. But, once again, the explanation 
must be that though we use the same word, 
S. Paul and we, we mean and must mean a very 
different thing. 
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I think we all know what we mean when we 
say that expereince takes the idealism out of 
aman; that it pricks his bubbles; or clips his 
wings; or brings him down from the clouds ; 
or disposes him to settle down to make the best 
of a bad job. We mean, that life, nature, the 
passing of time, taken by itself, and not taken 
along with God and a man’s immortal spirit, 
is a dreary business. And so indeed it is, a 
comedy in the heart of a tragedy, or a tragedy 
in the heart of a comedy. Of course, it is not 
felt to be so by children or very young people ; 
for in them there is, by the gift of nature, an 
early exuberance and curiosity which carry 
them through many years. There is the stir of 
life, of the senses and passions and emotions— 
disposing them to sing and to dance. But unless 
that natural life is underpinned by faith, it is 
apt to collapse later on. For there is something 
about a human being which makes him tire of 
the merely natural life. Its physical satisfac- 
tions become tame and tasteless. And so he has 
to adopt a kind of system of forced draught— 
so to call it—to recover an earlier glow. But 
this forced draught—it would seem—damages 
the works, affects the health. And so later 
the merely natural man becomes peevish, and 
anxious. All the time, as Shakespeare has 
described him in an immortal passage, he is 
getting older: he is become hairless, toothless, 
feckless. He sees a new generation coming on. 
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He feels that they are edging him out, and are 
waiting for his shoes. And so he becomes sour, 
jealous, angry. He acquires a bitter tongue ; 
or affects a flippant and disillusioned manner 
in order to conceal from others and from himself 
his own moral and intellectual bankruptcy. 
On serious matters, like religion or politics, he 
adopts the tone of one who is aware of so much 
and has seen so much that he must be excused 
now from taking a serious part in things. For 
it is part of the illusion which such people 
practise upon themselves that they seem to 
recollect a time when they did take a serious 
part in life; whereas the fact is there was no 
such time. 

“Wait,” says such a man, “ until you are as 
old as I am, and you will have few illusions. 
You take it from me, things are what they are 
and they will never be much different. It is 
the part of a wise man ‘ not to ask for trouble.’ 
Let him mind his own business. Take every 
man for a thief until he proves himself honest ; 
and even then don’t be sure. His honesty 
may be due to the fact that he never had a 
Cieance.: 

Thus, and on and on, a man who has taken 
life without God and without any high under- 
standing of his own nature, may speak—and 
especially as the days draw on when the grass- 
hopper is a burden, and desire has failed, and he 
has come within sight of the grave which of 
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course is going to wipe out the miserable things 
for which alone he ever wished to live. 

Yes; but all that is not experience. All 
that indeed is the very absence of experience : 
it is the refusal of experience. For a man has 
not yet begun to have any experience in the 
Pauline sense until he has turned and faced life— 
and has in the name and power of some protesting 
faith overcome the low innuendo which is 
suggested by the mere passing of time. 


* * * * * 


It is a thing indeed to ponder and, upon 
reflection, to rejoice in, that the brave and patient 
and triumphant things that have been said about 
life have been said not by those who were young 
and inexperienced, and not by those who had 
been permitted to be at ease in life. The great 
things, the good things, the holy things, the 
dreams of something deeper than we see with 
our natural eye and of something beyond this 
present order of life and death—all such radiant 
and unconquerable things have come to those 
and only to those who like Jacob have wrestled 
with life and with God in the darkness of some 
lonely experience; who have been reduced 
indeed even to despair—as our blessed Lord 
was reduced for one awful moment to despair ; 
who, like Him and for the most part by recalling 
Him, would not accept despair as the final word 
on life, but cried out against despair and brought 
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God down from heaven to share their agony, 
and by His presence to cause it to._pass away. 

Yes, whether we can understand it or not, 
whether we approve or do not approve of the 
decree of God which ordains that so it is and 
so it shall be, the fact of history and the dis- 
covery of our own soul who are conscious of 
a soul within us, is just this, that “‘ experience 
worketh hope.” All the light by which we 
live, by which now and in the end of the days 
we shall meet contending things, has come to 
us from tragic and exercised souls, and is 
received by us only when our souls are upon 
some strain or pressure or anguish of experience. 
The shallow way of taking life is soon or late the 
bitter and hopeless way. It is the deep insight 
which reconciles us to life and makes God and 
the Future a blessed certitude, because a certi- 
tude which is for ever threatened. 

Not in our gay and irresponsible days, in 
days when this present life almost satisfies us, 
are we aware of an unfaltering Presence in 
things which can conquer death and deliver 
us from sin. No: but in an hour when, let 
us say, we are reading or witnessing some 
tragedy in literature or in life. There as we 
sit amidst presences and laws which are morally 
inevitable and see all things within the grasp 
of something so great, so understanding and 
intimate that it must be God—there and then 
are we aware that things have a meaning and man 
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a destiny: that the things which are seen are 
temporal and the things which are not seen are 
eternal. In a word, it is the Cross of the Son 
of Man which makes us sure of God. 


* * * * * 


This is all to say, that that is not experience at 
all which is not experience ofGod. For that only 
is experience which comes to a man when he 
is rowing against the stream, when he is willingly 
suffering for the sake of that within him which 
is divine. And so experience indeed worketh 
hope. For experience is experience of difficulty 
and contradiction and delay and death; and 
when we honourably survive these or the prospect 
and imagination of them, it is, for it must be, in 
the strength of God. And so experience of life 
is experience of God. And where God is there 
is hope. 
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“WHENEVER a new book is published I read 
an old one”; so said Charles Lamb. Whenever 
I read a new poem which moves me, I make a 
point of asking myself there and then what 
passage in Holy Scripture it seems, however 
distantly, to approach in the matter of truth 
or in the matter of beauty. “ Ecclesiastes ” 
has nothing to learn from, but indeed has points 
to give to, our own modern fumbling with the 
moral foundations of life. On my first reading 
of Francis Thompson’s ‘‘ Hound of Heaven,” 
many years ago, I found myself, as the thunder 
of it died down in my spirit, reciting a poem 
which is its master—the one hundred and thirty- 
ninth Psalm: “If I ascend up into heaven, 
Diouwate there +) at) 1 make my bed inshell, 
behold Thou art there!” Mr. Masefield’s ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting Mercy,” like its prototype, Browning’s 
‘“Ned Bratts,”’ comes from the loins of the man 
who wrote Psalm thirty-two. Macbeth wrestling 
with the ‘‘ dagger of the mind, a false creation 
rising from the heat-oppressed brain”; and 
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Lear upon the heath—behold are they not 


already written in the story of Jacob wrestling 
with God at Peniel, and in the poignant tragedy 
of Saul the first King of Israel ? 


* * * * * 


Reading some contemporary books of a grave 
and even disheartening quality, I turn for the 
pure expression of a mood and as my way of 
escape therefrom to that deep commentary on 
life which the ninetieth Psalm is. For it is one 
of the functions of the Psalms, perhaps it is their 
true function, to help us out with feelings, moods, 
which unexpressed might only hamper and 
sadden us. 

In the ninetieth Psalm we see a human soul 
setting out with deliberateness to voyage through 
the sea of melancholy and of fear and of self- 
depression such as opens out in front of any one 
of us, when we reflect upon the shortness of life, 
its feebleness, its apparent insignificance and 
futility—contrasted with the immensity and 
self-assurance of the solid earth and the ageless 
Stars. 

He begins with God: as a good man on 
setting out upon a venture which must mean 
everything to him will first commend himself to 
God, or to whatever takes the place of God in 
his scheme of things. This man begins with 
God. It is as though he had said to himself ; 
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I do not know what effect my own thoughts are + 
going to have upon me; but here and now— 
and before I am caught in any swirl in which I 
might lose my bearings and speak foolishly— 
here and now let me assert my own soul to the 
Reality of God. 

A truly serious man who is proposing to write 
down his deepest reflections upon life, will 
always do some hard thinking before he begins to 
write. In fact, a really serious man _ before 
putting pen to paper will see first whether he 
has anything to say; and such a man, a really 
serious man, will hold that he has nothing to say 
concerning life considered deeply, unless he him- 
self has found some clue, some light, some place 
for his feet such as he can put at the disposal of 
other people, or such as he himself may use in 
some later emergency. But a truly serious man 
will not write a word about life unless he believes 
that it will be of use; that in some way it will 
promote, or correct, or sustain, or rebuke some 
vice in, that human soul which, under God, 
carries the whole fortune of the race. If a 
serious man finds that, with regard to life con- 
sidered deeply, he has nothing to say, well— 
he will say nothing. And really the only kind 
of thinker who may be held to be saying any- 
thing to the point about life considered deeply, 
is the man who in the course of his voyaging has 
heard some rumour of God. 


* * * * * 
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We do not know by what process this man 
arrived at the immense conclusion—of Faith. 
We shall probably not be far wrong if we suppose 
that he had arrived at the end of his voyaging 
with that conclusion, because—he had set out 
with it, and had hugged it to his heart all the 
way. Perhaps there is nothing more to be said 
on this whole matter except just that—that life 
brings into consciousness what all the time was 
lying buried but not dead within our soul. All 
our thinking about life has the same defect or 
the same glory, as the thinking which you have 
_in a Psalm—we begin with the conclusion; we 
arrive at what we set out with; we find what 
we were seeking; for, as S. Augustine puts it, 
“‘ how could we be seeking for a thing if we had 
not already found it!” 


* * * * * 


In facing this universe and the abiding facts 
of life, we all set out with a prejudice or bias ; 
and surely they are to be envied, certainly they 
are not to be despised, who set out with a pre- 
judice towards faith, with a leaning, that is to 
say, towards the soft, the human, the reconciling, 
interpretation of everything. For really, life on 
the whole is, in this respect, rather like life in 
any of its parts—a day, a week, a month, a year, 
a life-time. I mean, we are apt to find in it 
what we are looking for. Or, to put it otherwise, 
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we have the mysterious power of imposing 
our mood upon facts, and can make merry on a 
miserable day; and this by the unconquerable 
power of the soul. ‘The true wisdom therefore 
is first to fortify the soul and then to alter the 
circumstances if we must. 

To say that the man who wrote this Psalm set 
out with a prejudice towards faith, with a pre- 
judice in favour of the mighty hypothesis which 
alone respects and encourages human nature, is 
simply to say that he was a true man. Those 
who want to break away from the Catholic 
definition of a man, namely that he believes in 
God, should, as a matter of strict honour, look 
out for another name for what has been left 
when you have removed faith and hope and love 
from the human breast ! 


* * * * * 


The shortness of life; the presence all the 
time of insatiable death; the ups and downs 
of fortune ; the region of apparent wildness and 
disorder through which we must all pass, wherein 
our best laid schemes miscarry, and the light 
that was in us, some dear and some private hope, 
goes out leaving us in total darkness; or if we 
are spared any unusual and dramatic overthrow, 
still at the end to be liable to old age, and weari- 
ness, and at last to die, to be cut down like hay ; 
this ancient man saw it all. He saw everything 
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that we see as often as we consider what our life 
is compared with the natural order, the return- 
ing seasons, the unwearied rising and setting of 
sun, moon and stars. This man of long ago 
who wrote the Psalm saw everything ; for indeed 
the man who wrote the Psalm was “Everyman.” 


* * * * * 


In the midst of his struggle for a personal life 
against the relentlessness of nature, he came with- 
in sight of something which seemed to him at first 
to add to his troubles, but which as a matter of 
fact was the first gimpse of land; as might happen 
to a mariner who, driven out of his reckoning by a 
storm, hears in the night what seems to him the 
oncoming of still more violent elements, only to 
find that the new noise is but the roar of the 
sea upon a near and friendly shore. “Thou 
hast set our iniquities before Thee, our secret 
sins in the light of Thy countenance!” As 
though it were not enough for us mortal men to 
stand up to the bullying processes of nature, to 
bear up against all those dismal insinuations 
which blow towards us from the world of decay 
and death! And yet, in the view of the 
Mysterious Power Who is over us, all that is not 
enough. For, in addition to all that, we must 
meet, and deal somehow with, certain terrors of 
the mind which spring from our own personal 
behaviour! We are like people who are 
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reminded of something to their discredit, at the 
very moment when their heart is breaking with 
some bad news. 

And yet that very thing which might seem an 
added cruelty is, properly and religiously con- 
sidered, the first streak of the dawn for those 
_ who suffer from the terror and contempt of mere 
nature. 

What do I mean? I mean this. Here are 
we likewise, the apparent sport of circumstances, 
the candle of our life liable to be blown out by 
a sudden gust of wind. And yet, all the time, 
there is Some One Who persists in speaking to us 
in the name of Right and Wrong, in the Name 
of Duty, of Obedience, in the name of an ideal 
life which we acknowledge as our true life and as 
a possible life for us; otherwise we should not 
take guilt to ourselves, feeling the justice of 
secret accusations ! 

What if this very agony is the clue to the 
whole mystery of life! There is within us 
something, and over us Some One ; and it is on 
this hidden level, down amongst moral ideals 
and obligations, in the world of our remorse and 
repentance and forgiveness, in that world which 
is defined for each of us by august and eternal 
words and ideas—such words and ideas as God, 
Duty, and a final moral Judgment—it is there 
that man’s true nature and calling are to be per- 
ceived, and his immortal destiny to be surmised. 


* ¥* * * * 
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It is quite fair to say, that once he has 
reminded himself of that world of reality, which 
comes home to every one of us when we think of 
duty and conscience and moral failure and the 
recovery from such failure, the good man in the 
psalm begins to lift up his head. Indeed, 
suddenly, and for ever, he sees the way home. 
“Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, and 
Thy Glory, to their children!” Words these . 
which, in the context, surely mean something 
like this. True, we have but a short stay in this 
world ; and even that stay precarious from day 
to day. The brute forces of time seem indeed 
to master us. The ocean is very great, and our 
boat is very small. If we thought of nothing 
but our physical surroundings, we might well be 
crushed to death between the immensities of the 
Past and of the Future, between the depths and 
the heights. But by invincible tokens, we 
belong all to the time to another order. We 
acknowledge the pure and inexorable demand 
for right feeling, right thought, right action. 
We know that there is no situation in life 
which has not its duty. We know that there 
is no hour or moment in our life which need 
be of no moral value to us, and through us 
for others. 

Wherefore, let me day by day see my work, the 
thing it becomes me to do, the thing which it 
becomes me to bear; and, though the full mean- 
ing and value of it, the glory of it, may not be seen 
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by me, it will be seen; it will not die. “No 
good begun shall ever pause for death!” 

Once more, that is faith. That is indeed the 
New Testament faith. It is the Faith of Christ, 
the Faith which sustained Him; the faith also 
which He bequeathed to His followers in all ages 
as their portion. 
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A BLESSED EJACULATION 


A GENUINE ejaculation gives to those who have 
ears to hear authentic news of that region which 
lies behind phenomena. When we have had 
time to consider and to reconsider, our words are 
no longer quite our own. In a sense, second 
thoughts are not strictly speaking our thoughts 
at all. They are rather the resultant of two 
forces, instinct qualified by the wisdom of the 
world. And so it happens that the sayings of 
little children have often the daring and fresh- 
ness of genius: they pierce to the thoughts and 
intents of the heart. 

How a genuine cry moves us! How in a 
flash it delivers us from a crust of things which 
we never realised was there. And how possible 
and even easy it becomes to attend to that 
authentic cry! How things within ourselves 
and in our circumstances which we had supposed 
would have made any fresh activity on our part 
impossible or irksome, in an instant pass and we 
are upon our feet—ready, resourceful, kind! 
All this—the moment we hear a genuine 
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ejaculation, when someone’s heart and flesh 
cries out. 

At such a moment, we dispense with all 
reasoning. We accept in a flash our calling, 
that we are here in this world for no other pur- 
pose than to stand by each other in any final 
emergency. A sick child will turn in his sleep: 
and, though the hour is deeply buried in the 
night, a good mother will hear; and, though a 
moment before her tired body seemed sunk in 
unconsciousness—nature hurrying up her re- 
sources and working at pressure knowing how 
brief was the opportunity—the mother is already 
at the bedside. By all the rules she ought to be 
wilting with weariness, impatient, short and 
crabbed—for any handbook will tell you that 
through the night our vitality is at its lowest, 
and we are literally not capable of disinterested 
action. But God who made us works a miracle ; 
and there is this mother, wide-awake, resourceful, 
gentle and controlled, patient, kind, happy; all 
because the movement of her sick child has 
touched her in a region where we are related 
not so much to nature as to God. 


* * * * * 


All this, and more besides touching matters 
not to be revealed, came to me, an hour or so 


gone by, as I finished the reading of a Psalm. 


* * * * * 
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On March 29 Charles Lamb left the India 
Office, supposing that he would write more 
excellently with greater freedom—there, even 
as we do, deceiving himself. Here and now I 
recall his gentle name, in order to give new life 
and a further course to one of those profound 
whimsies of his which is worthy of immortality : 
“Whenever a new book is published, I read an 
old one!” 


* * * * * 


It may be a sign that I am getting older and 
my interests gathering homewards, but certainly 
I never have a long bout with the Bible nowa- 
days without pledging myself to another soon. 

I was reading a Psalm, a great Psalm, one of 
the greatest. For even as the stars differ in 
glory, so do the Psalms; so, for that matter, do 
those various books and chapters which make up 
the many-coloured wisdom of God. It was the 
eighty-ninth Psalm: one of those monuments 
of thé human spirit which, even were all else 
lost, would of itself suggest to suppliant and 
necessitous men the clue back to God and Christ. 

The Psalm begins even blithely, celebrating 
the goodness of God. But soon, for some 
reason, the tone changes; and it closes with 
an unrelenting challenge of the justice of history 
and of human experience. 

This sore and baffled man gives vent to a 
daring which makes us a little uneasy as we 
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follow his argument. He quotes things that 
God had promised to do; things that God had 
pledged Himself would happen; and things 
which God had sworn by Himself should not 
happen. The poor.man makes lists and columns 
of these recorded promises of God under their 
several headings. And then One by one, 
he declares that the thing which God had pledged 
Himself would happen has not happened; and _ 
the thing which He had pledged would not 
happen—that the heathen would invade the 
sanctuary, for example—has in fact hap- 
pened ! 

With that the Psalm closes! And we are 
left with the poignant and yet somehow hopeful 
consternation which smites us, say, when we 
stop, with certain manuscripts of S. Mark’s 
Gospel, at verse vili of Chapter xvi: ‘“ And 
they went out quickly, and fled from the tomb ; 
for trembling and astonishment had come upon 
them, and they said nothing to anyone; for 
they were afraid!” 

We feel that whatever was the end, it was 
not that ! 

On the same blank note, I take it, Psalm 
Ixxxix in its primitive form closed; leaving 
us amazed indeed and yet somehow consoled, 
as a great tragedy consoles and fortifies the 
spirit. For there and then we are at that very 
moment and juncture of the soul where all is 
lost except God be true; we are arrived at 
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the moment and juncture of experience or of 
reflection upon experience where we have God 
or we perish. 


* ¥* * * * 


So the Psalm proper closes; but so it was 
not suffered to remain. The indomitable human 
heart made a comment. Some nameless genius 
in things of the Spirit lifted up the whole human 
situation which another had perceived with 
such soreness and lucidity, lifted it up to the 
imagination and compassion of God—making 
our desperate case His charge. What had 
happened? We do not know for certain; 
therefore we may surmise. For myself, I can 
picture what did happen. It is something which 
may very well have happened. And it is some- 
thing which I, for one, would like to think was 
the true story. Psalm lxxxix, I take it, in 
its first form, closed with a desolate cry: “‘ Lord, 
where are Thy former lovingkindnesses, which 
Thou swarest unto David in Thy faithfulness ? 
Remember, Lord, the reproach of Thy servants ; 
how I do bear in my bosom the reproach 
of all the mighty people; wherewith Thine 
enemies have reproached, O Lord; wherewith 
they have reproached the footsteps of Thine 
anointed.” 

Thus the Psalm, I take it, stood. Thus in 
fact it stands. And years passed. Genera- 
tions, it may be, passed. The old or first 
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manuscript became worn with constant use. A 
new one had to be inscribed. To some ripe 
saint of God and servitor of the Temple was 
allocated the portion or the page which included 
Psalm lxxxix. And as the old saint tran- 
scribed the verses, he heard in his own soul the 
echo of the man’s cry to God from long ago. 
He made no complaint. He felt that no one 
would have written such passionate words 
unless his heart was sore to breaking. And if 
God had let His servant of long ago use such 
words, he, on his part, would let them stand. 
Would let them stand, however; not as the 
whole! He could thank God that there was 
more to be said and a still deeper, calmer way 
of contemplating life. 

And so he wrote—perhaps in the margin, or 
in some fainter type beneath the text, as though 
not claiming for his own gentle protest the same 
authority as His Church conceded to the main 
tradition—he wrote these words, naive, final, 
and deeper than all wisdom, “ Blessed be the 
Lord for evermore! Amen and Amen.” 


* * * * * 


It may have been that this redactor, this old 
saint and servitor of the Temple, could have 
added more; and this, something which, had 
it stood, would have softened the stark question- 
ing of the Psalmist. It may be that, coming 
later, and after a long space of time in which God 
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had leisure to make plain some part of His vast 
purpose, this old saint could have told another 
story, as we say. He might have added a 
couplet from Psalm xlviii to restore the balance 
to the side of God. 

Or perhaps he did not very well know what 
to make of Psalm lxxxix. Perhaps he and his 
people were still in the same desperate circum- 
stances as had, long before, made this other 
man’s heart heavy and despondent. Even so, 
he felt that he must say something; were it 
only because something more must be said if 
man as a spirit is to survive! What the 
Psalmist had written might be true; but it 
could never be the whole truth: “that be far 
from Thee,O God. Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right ! ” 

And so he wrote: “ Blessed be the Lord for 
evermore. Amen and Amen.” 

And the Church of his day permitted his 
ejaculation to stand ! 

For, the Church perceived, here was a good 
man falling back upon his final refuge. 

It was a good man’s way of saying what Job 
said: ‘‘Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
Him.” 

It was a good man’s way of anticipating what 
Newman was so fond of saying—giving the 
words, however, a poorer and a shorter reach: 
“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum.” 

It was a good and nameless man’s way of 
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comforting his soul face to face with life, much 
as Tennyson comforted his soul and ours: 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 
‘Thou madest man, he knows not why. 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just!” 


I cannot speak for others; for myself it is 
out on these lonely waters that I see most clearly 
the figure of Jesus, coming towards me. 
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One thing leads to another and, many a time, 
to something better; even as Saul the son of 
Kish, looking for his father’s asses, found a 
kingdom. The one saving attitude for us here 
in this world is that we remain on the look-out. 
For nothing comes, the Gospel warns us, except 
to those who ask and seek and knock at doors. 
This is not to say that we are to do nothing 
else but “look out,” thereby separating our- 
selves from honest, hard-working people, and 
making ourselves morbid and futile. Quite the 
contrary. For they are not on the “ look-out” 
in things of the Spirit who are not at the same 
time bending their backs at some task. “A 
man’s soul is in his hand continually,” the 
Scriptures declare; and Tolstoy went so far 
as to say that no one has the right to speak 
about life in any deep way who has not delved 
for an hour that day in the soil of the earth! 
Certainly the great contributors to life, to its 
high interpretation and to its value, have with- 
out exception done something more than scratch 
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their heads for words. Sophocles, I believe, 
was a soldier. Thucydides, | know, was an 
admiral of the Athenian fleet. Leonardo was 
an engineer and a designer of fortifications, with 
an itch for aeroplanes. Shakespeare was a 
practising actor who must have had many a 
knock.- Saul of Tarsus was a maker of tents. 
And, the last being first, our Blessed Lord 
not only wrought with Joseph as a carpenter, 
but affects us most astonishingly, never as a 
theorist but as practical, going about doing 
good, using His hands indeed. For the mere 
intelligence, apart from the context in which 
God has planted it—of desire and will and of 
daily necessities—is a dry and empty thing, 
and quite incompetent, as Bergson casually 
observed, to deal with reality ! 

But all this is not to qualify in the least degree 
the truth, that one thing leads to another, and 
that the whole art of life is to keep oneself 
eager and awake and inquiring, and humble. 


* * * * * 


Writing the other day on “ A Blessed Ejacula- 
tion,” I left off in a muse over other ejacula- 
tions, some of the very kind that I have been 
instancing, others of another kind. And first 
I began to ask myself, what authority or guid- 
ance on deep matters one was warranted in 
conceding to an ejaculation even when the 
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ejaculation was, beyond dispute, involuntary 
and inevitable. And I found that I could 
answer, ‘‘Much every way.” 

Some of my readers of the preceding paper may 
have said to themselves: “* Are we to understand, 
then, that the verse, ‘ Blessed be the Lord for 
evermore! Amen and Amen,’ has no authority, 
no value, no right to be there?” To whom I 
could reply that, to say no more, the authority 
of that cry is this at least—that the good man 
there and then spoke for us all. His cry was a 
reaction, involuntary, invincible. It was the 
shudder of his whole being against the dark 
hypothesis. It was the protest uttered by him 
as representative, at the moment, of our 
common human nature. As such it has in its 
own region the same absolute authority as 
that by which my hand leaps back to my side 
when it has inadvertently touched a live coal. 
It is the working of a mechanism of the soul, and 
it is what it is in order that it may safeguard us. 
On ultimate matters, I have always held that 
a shudder is an argument. And, whatever the 
pundits may say to weaken its force or cast 
aspersions on its origin and history, the human 
race will never agree to set out or to go far on 
a way on which at the first step, and thereafter 
intermittently, a shudder passes over us! 


* * * * * 


Thinking of other occasions in Holy Scripture 
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where the text is suddenly lit up by an ejacula- 
tion (prompted it may have been in the soul 
of some scribe, some redactor or editor), my 
mind came to rest in the eleventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews—that “thin red 
line of heroes” who formed a gangway in 
history for the entrance of our Lord. 

Again I picture some old saint, in the monastery 
upon Mount Athos, perhaps, where in our 
own day Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson found a 
palimpsest ; or somewhere in the Libyan wilder- 
ness—some place which never was and there- 
fore is for ever—such as Browning built for a 
setting to his moving tale and argument in 
“A Death in the Desert.” I picture some old 
saint—though he need not be old—making a 
new copy of the sacred text that it might be 
passed on to some church far away, in Spain 
perhaps, or at the request of some disciples of 
the School of Thomas in India, or of Bartholo- 
mew amongst the mountains of Armenia. Stroke 
by stroke he is copying the names and deeds 
of that ancient roll of honour. And as he writes 
the old text becomes alive. These are no 
longer mere names and deeds, but men and 
agonies! ‘And others were tortured, not 
accepting deliverance; that they might obtain 
a better resurrection; and others had trial of 
cruel mockings and scourgings—yea, moreover, 
of bonds and imprisonment; __ they were stoned, 
they were sawn asunder, they were tempted, 
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they were slain with the sword; they wandered 
about in sheepskins and goatskins;_ being desti- 
tute, afflicted, tormented.”’ 

There the good man stopped. He was feeling 
too much. His hand was shaking, so that he 
was not producing a copy such as would please 
his superior. 

Or in sheer grief, perhaps it was, he stopped, 
recalling, it may be, something his own eyes 
had seen in those bad old times. ‘‘’Tormented ! ” 
He had seen that kind of thing. And others 
had seen such things and had told him of them. 
But whatever it was that came over him, it 
was something human and inevitable, the cry 
and protest of a tender soul against an unfeeling, 
stupid, brutal world. And to say that this 
thing which came over him has no absolute and 
final authority, is to say that we live in an unlit 
and God-forsaken world. 

On the margin (it may have been), or boldly 
in the text, this scribe lodged his nameless 
protest, speaking for us all: “Of whom the 
world was not worthy!” 

Who were you, you fine fellow, who penned 
that ? Where lie your withering bones that we 
may erect a cross there and make of the spot a 
place of pilgrimage ? 

Those who were responsible for the canon 
of Scripture, though they saw at a glance _ 
that the words were by a later hand, suffered 
them to stand; acknowledging in them the 
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authentic sigh of truth and the breath of 
God ! 

In the Authorised Version they appear as 
a parenthesis and in brackets. Similarly in the 
Revised Version. It is well! For printed so, 
they may in every age and generation raise a 
gentle inquiry as to why they should thus be 
singled out. And it will be nothing but good 
if even only one here and one there, as time 
tramps onward, pauses and reflects, and pays 
some such tribute to this nameless man of feeling, 
and *‘to the human heart by which we live! ” 


* * * * * 


“Of whom the world was not worthy ”— 


these are they who nevertheless save us from 


self-contempt and loathing. For, in truth, I can 
see something in the doctrine of the “ Inter- 
cession of the Saints,’ something which does 
not at all diminish the exceeding glory of our 
Lord, whose Name is above every name. I can 
see how it may rest the eye of God to fall upon 
such upstanding men. I can well believe that 
it encourages Him to continue, and to endure; 
and, in Job, God confesses that He also—and 
not Job alone—might very easily become tired ! 
I can see how it relieves the sadness which might 
approach the mind of God—to recall to His 
memory, to Whom past and present and future 
are of one piece, that this one and that one did 
not fail ! 
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And the list 1s not yet closed. 

“It is the chief work of the Devil,” said 
Bunyan, “ to set a man athinking on his sins! ” 
That perhaps is not the chief work of the Devil 
in our own day. No; the chief work of the 
Devil in our day, it rather seems to me, is to 
set us all so athinking on our own shameful 
things, and on other people’s shameful things, 
that we slip into the vile apostasy that there is 
no such thing as goodness in this world; that 
““aman’saman”; that “ business is business ”’ ; 
that “we are but human ”—and all that low 
language which seems to justify some further 
degradation—and now without uneasiness or 
reproach ! 

Once again, the list is not closed; as witness 
what follows. For sometimes, in our daily press, 
and in the midst of hideous things, there shines 
a star in the darkness, like a jewel in a mine. 

The other day in The Times I read; and, 
thereafter, I did little but think, unaware of 
the passing of time: 

““ Myers.—In memory of Walter Myers, M.A., M.B. 
Cantab., only son of his late parents, George and Flora Myers, 
166, Hagley Road, Birmingham, who died at Para, Brazil, 
on 20th January, 1901, in his twenty-ninth year, of yellow fever 
contracted while working for the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine. ‘The rest is silence.’ ” 


* * * * * 


Dear fellow-sufferers whom I know not, except 
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that we are citizens, by a common grief, of the 
same country, “Say not the struggle naught 
availeth!” ‘The Rest is Silence!” I know 
a better saying; and if “hopes were dupes, 
fears may -be liars.” And here is the better 
saying : . 

“These are they who have come out of the 
great tribulation and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Therefore are they before the throne of God!” 
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Tut New Testament closes with a cry: “ Even 
so, come Lord Jesus.” Here again I like to think 
that the words were added to the primitive 
parchment by some good man. I hate to call 
him a copyist: as I hate to call any man by 
a name which ends in “ist.” ‘What a piece 
of work is a man! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! In form and moving 
how express and admirable! In action how 
like an angel! In apprehension how like a 
god!” ‘To limit such a rich and various being 
to the terms of any partial and specialised 
description is finally to deny God and the soul. 
But it would not diminish for me the authen- 
ticity of such a prayer, that it slipped from the 
heart of a good man and found a place, first as 
a poignant foot-note. He had copied or repaired 
some old text so that the radiant words stood 
out firmly, “ Behold, I come quickly!” ‘There, 
at the first, the manuscript had ended—except 
for the formal benediction. But, we bear him 
no grudge, who, looking abroad upon the world 
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of his day—a disquieting world, and up into 
a sky which in his childhood he knew was the 
home and playground of the angels—sent up into 
the ear of God this private supplication and 
dared to write it on the record. j 


* * ase * * 
Sin. 
a Without knowing it, this nameless scribe 
gave the last canonical command to the Church 
of Christ. For what is ‘‘ Even so, come Lord 
Jesus,” but a form of “ Eyes Front!” to the 
people of God in every generation! It is all 
another way of saying that the last instruction 
is that we shall in every age deal with our 
problem, or our fear, not by burrowing more 
deeply into it but by looking out of it, by looking 
up from it—towards resources and an Ally with 


Christ in God. ] 
* % * * * 


Perhaps the very worst advice that was ever 
given to man was the famous “ Gnothi seauton ”— 
“ know thyself.” 

Thank God there has always been some blessed 
distraction which has saved us from a too 
prolonged and assiduous introspection. For to 
““ know ourselves” is to spin round our own 
centre until we grow dizzy or go mad. “TI will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills ”—said a good 
man long ago who had almost ruined himself 
with psycho-analysis—though, fortunate fellow, 
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he had not heard of the term. There is a sense 
in which the less we are aware of ourselves the 
better. Of course, that is a saying which you 
may wrest to your own destruction—as you 
may wrest to your own destruction any saying 
which is deeply and delicately true—like “we 
are justified by faith,” or “holiness is not 
necessary to salvation,” or “‘ our destiny depends 
not upon what we are but upon what God is.” 


* * * * * 


But to recall myself. This final ejaculation. 
““ Even so, come Lord Jesus,” lifts up our eyes 
to the Future and to certain Resources from the 
side of Christ, which are yet to be bestowed. 
The Canon of Holy Scripture closes with the 
Church of Christ standing at “ Eyes front!” 


* * * * * 


Proposals are continually being made, to give 
us a new security and a new sense of security by 
attaching us more strictly to something that 
is past; in things of the spirit, to some revived 
dogmatic fidelity, or to some ancient ritual ; 
in secular things, to some pact or formula between 
states. And yet, when one comes to think things 
out clearly, on guard at every step against mere 
rhetoric or fondness, he will agree that a human 
being, or a society, which, when all is said, is 
composed of human beings, can never be secured 
by anything which is behind them: either in 
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Church or state. It would appear that our only 
security is—out in the deep, aware on all sides 
of the ever-lurking abyss, and of the inviolable 
laws within which alone we sail securely, though 
“not without risk ’’—as Plato confessed. 

One recalls again—and since it seems to 
me that we are going to get out of the Great 
War almost nothing except some picturesque 
currency Lone recalls agama the gallant army- 
order of General Foch on the eve of the battle 
of the Marne. “My left flank has been turned: 
my right flank is threatened. I have decided 
therefore ”—ninety-nine men out of a hundred, _ 
-hinety-nine...generations of. men,..ninety-nine 
societies-or countries or churches out-of a hundred 
would have said: ‘‘I have decided to retreat 
that I may save my lines of communication ! ”— 
‘therefore I. have decided” said Foch, “ zo 
advance with all my forces by the centre!” ) And 
the battle of the Marne was won! It was won, 
that is to say, by a man who had the daring to 
risk his base! 


* * * * * 


There is another fine story, of which I have 
a credible though vague recollection. How 
somewhere in the South Seas, three ships of 
war were riding at anchor in a quiet bay 
within coral reefs: two under our flag, the 
other belonging to a friendly foreign power. 
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The barometer began to fall. And though the 


sky remained clear, the barometer continued to 
fall. The sky at length became overcast, having 
all the signs which a knowing eye could read. 
At last the storm broke. Whereupon, madly as 
it seemed, our two ships heaved anchor and set 
out to sea! Set out, that is to say, to meet the 
storm—without the added danger of cramped 
room and rocks. The other ship remained in 
harbour, and in harbour she foundered! Mean- 
while our two ships rode it out at sea. Out at sea 
they fought the elements—once again, not 
without risk, but—with those resources of mind 
and heart and conscience which God, working 
through history, has given us in order that in this 
purposely dangerous world, a certain quality of 
personality shall survive. 


* * * * * 


The Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of “ An 
Anchor cast within the veil.” A paradox indeed ; 
but none the less authoritative for that. For 
truth must be stated in one or other of two ways : 
in a paradox, or in a platitude. The only thing 
that can secure a man or a nation is, not any 
achievement, however worthy and decisive, 
but—a prospect. 

* * * * * 


It is to put all this in other words to say that 
any idealistic or spiritual view of the world 
will always have to fight for its life: even as 
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life itself is a perpetual conflict with the forces 
which would disintegrate us. 

There is a reminiscence of despair indeed in 
this short, sharp cry, “ Even so, come Lord 
Jesus.” And there is a true and sober sense 
in which we may say that faith itself is a kind 
of despair. It is a despair of ourselves. Faith 
and despair are words which alike describe us 
all when we are at the end of our resources. 

We read that Jesus spake a parable unto His 
disciples to the end that men should “ pray and 
not faint.” Despair—that is when we faint and 
fall back upon nothing. Faith—zhat is when we 
faint and fall forward upon God. 


* * * * * 


It would appear that the Church of the New 
Testament, and this before the time when the 
canon of Scripture was closed, had passed through 
an experience like the experience of our Lord 
during the three years. The Church also like 
her Master had a “Galilean” period, when 
like her Master she also “went about, doing 
good.” But nothing so darkens the sky and 
discovers to us the deeper roots of life—the 
ancient barriers and obstacles, and that “ ours 
is not a conflict with mere flesh and blood ”— 
nothing like “ going about doing good.” And 
so an ethic demands a metaphysic; conduct, 
creed ; and a good man who would not lose heart 
and become bitter must have as his Companion 
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One like unto Him who on the Cross survived 
His own despair ! 

The early Church had her Pentecostal gaiety, 
her good-humour even, when she grew in favour 
with God and man. She had her lyrical period, 
when she danced before the Lord. And like 
her Master she, too, became involved in shadows, 
so that we overhear her comforting herself with 
psalms at midnight. 


* * * * * 


The earthly life of Jesus ended with the cry 
“My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken 
Me!” though, in the depth of that cry He 
touched bottom and found it was the breast 
of God. 

Almost precisely so, the Church of the New 
Testament ‘‘ went up into the Mount of Olives,” 
and knew likewise what it is to be exceeding 
sorrowful even unto death. Persecutions with- 
out, treacheries within, the wild natural human 
heart, rebuked for a time, returning in dark 
floods—as we see in “S. Jude” and “2 Peter” 
and indeed on every other page. 

And still the darkness deepened, until here 
we find a nameless man ere he rolls up the scroll 
which tells of former days, putting in his private 
plea—that that dear Form which had come 
across the waves to the rescue of the disciples 
“ distressed in rowing”—might come again: 
“‘ even so, come Lord Jesus!” 
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And indeed the prayer was answered. Years 
pass, many or few. We lose sight of the Church 
of the New Testament in the waves of a 
threatening sea, night falling rapidly. The 
last we hear of her is that poignant cry. 

When next we have news of her it is the year 
187 of our era. And the voice is the voice of 
Justin Martyr. He is writing to the Emperor 
of Rome. And what he says in effect is this: 
“You cannot put us down now! We are 
everywhere! In your court! In your camp! 
Everywhere!” | 

And this, we confess, he says with a gesture— 
pardonable if not repeated or prolonged. For 
he says it with the tone of a man who snaps his 
fingers in the face of someone. 
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